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I. THE Port’s RETURN 
Mr. Paul Rosenfeld and Mr. Matthew Josephson 


Mr. RosENFELD. I was very much interested, 
Mr. Josephson, to read in a recent number of Broom 
your review of Elinor Wylie’s poetry. I had never 
precisely understood your position before but you 
have now made it quite clear. 

Mr. JosEPHSON. It is a point of view of which I 
think a plain statement has been long overdue in 
America; it is the only point of view, I am sure, 
which will allow Americans to realize themselves 
creatively. I was really very much surprised upon my 
return from a prolonged absence abroad to see that 
none of the professional literary people in the coun- 
try had had the boldness or the intelligence to for- 
mulate it: it stares them in the face on every hand. 
Gilbert Seldes, in his articles on the movies, the jazz- 
band and the comic strip, has come nearer to it than 
anyone else; but even he is still intimidated by the 


pretenses of what is officially regarded as “artistic ;” 
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he insists upon trying to believe in Bugs Baer and 
Sherwood Anderson both at the same time; he will 
not admit that Irving Berlin has rendered Schoen- 
berg uninteresting and unnecessary. 

Mr. RosenFetp. I see; but I really feel that 
Seldes’s position is more easily tenable than yours. 
For whereas Seldes wants merely to call attention to 
the neglected virtues of the vulgar, you attempt also 
to discredit the fine. You say, for example, in your 
review of Mrs. Wylie, “The large imaginative, dar- 
ing, formidable people in America are mostly to be 
found on the vaudeville stage, in the movies, the 
advertising business, prize-fighting, railroads, Wall 
Street. One is led to this conclusion by observing to 
what an alarming extent those who produce poetry 
lack such virtues. Art is purveyed for small per- 
secuted colonies, dispersed throughout this continent, 
and hidden away among its stone walls and steel 
foundations. They simply do not join in the great 
funny time that is being had by all. ... Thus, 
while the age itself is given to upheaval, our poets, 
insensibly enough, strike perfectly traditional poses 
and have nothing to say which would place them in 


this time rather than in Heine’s or Landor’s time.” 
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Now, in the first place, I should deny that Mrs. 
Wylie fails to express any contemporary reality. 
She may not, to be sure, express the emotions of a 
pugilist, a vaudeville actor or an advertising man; 
but she does convey something which lies below the 
lives of many educated Americans—and that is not 
merely an imitation of the emotions of Heine or 
Landor, but a feeling which, when it finds vent at 
all, acquires a peculiar intensity and brilliance from 
the hardness of the unsympathetic surface which 
society opposes to it and the severity of the Puritan 
tradition which has hitherto held it in check. 
Elinor Wylie is the Edith Wharton of our poets. 
Her pride, her submerged passion and her museum 
show-case culture are all characteristically American ; 
her images of glass and bronze and gold and 
graved flint and crystal lenses have the hard- 
ness and exactitude and glitter of the world 
in which she has lived; they could have been cast 
in no other society than that of the American East. 
When I read Mrs. Wylie, I think of high rooms in 
expensive dustless houses, of old mirrors and silver- 


ware kept up to looking gleamingly new, of gilt backs 
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of Congreve and Keats behind the panes of mahogany 
book-cases. Or rather she is the symbol of the soul 
which has learned the discipline of these things and 
finds itself in revolt against them, who feels that stir- 
ring within her which would destroy them all, which 
would make her to arise and follow after the milk- 
white hounds of the moon. She is the pang of the 
heart that is transfixed by the splinter-sharp ice of 
lack, the woman-cry in its sheerest bell-timbres— 
snow-silvers, white-golds, copper-blues— 

Mr. JosEpHsSoN. Go on; that is very amusing ; 
but I hope you don’t consider it criticism. 

Mr. RosenFELD. What do you mean? I thought 
that Elinor Wylie did express something real and I 
was trying to explain what it was. 

Mr. JosepHson. It is just that sort of thing 
which has compelled my colleagues and me to write 
about you so much and so bitterly. The day for 
irresponsible rhapsody as a substitute for exact 
analysis has now long passed. Your critical essays 
are mere opium visions; they have no real relation to 
their subjects. They are romantic exfloreations 


blooming a century too late. Like all romantics, you 
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are under the delusion that in order to produce litera- 
ture, the only thing that is necessary is to let one’s 
feelings go. Now, if you measured your feelings 
against the fact, you would realize that your outburst 
has nothing to do with Mrs. Wylie; it probably ex- 
presses some emotion of your own. And if you meas- 
ured Mrs. Wylie against the fact, you would see that 
she is not important at all. Neither you nor Elinor 
Wylie exists in the face of the great American Fact! 

Mr. RosEenFELD. Well, I may be a romanticist 
but I understand the value of tradition; and, to re- 
turn to your review of Black Armour, I don’t see 
why Elinor Wylie should not be allowed to build on 
Heine and Landor. I know that every artist invents 
his own language and that those languages change 
with civilization. First Beethoven is unintelligible ; 


then Wagner; then Stravinsky; but in the end the 
world always recognizes that the new language is its 
own. Yet each one of these men had built on his 
predecessor and without him could not have existed. 
Virgil imitated Homer and Dante imitated Virgil; 
yet all three are completely different: they have 
written the poems of three different worlds. It is 
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not merely a question of taking over a technique or of 
reflecting a point of view but of living up to a 
standard of excellence. I feel sure that you will see 
the force of what I say when I remind you how 
much Joyce’s Ulysses is obviously indebted to Homer, 
and how devotedly T. S. Eliot has gone to school to 
the Elizabethans. 

Mr. JosEpHSON. Precisely: and on that account 
neither is of very much interest to us. You are like 
all Americans who think themselves modern; you 
feel the thrill of doing something sensational when 
you come out for The Waste Land or Ulysses. But 
the one is only the last spasm of naturalism as the 
other is the last gasp of romantic poetry. Joyce tries 
to brace himself to his dreary task of reporting bar- 
room conversations by playing a game with the 
structure of Homer, just as Eliot, fleeing from a 
world he is too feeble to stand up to, seeks refuge in 
the Elizabethans; there is scarcely an original word 
in The Waste Land—there is scarcely a line which 
is not either a quotation or an echo of some other 
poet. Yet you American critics touted it extrava- 
gantly as an authentic interpretation of the world in 


which you live and in so doing joined the party of 
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defeat. It is the same with Schoenberg, whom you 
admire and a passage of whose Pierrot Lunaire you 
have compared to Tristan und Isolde: you are right; 
but Schoenberg is the death of Wagner, the dissolu- 
tion of a romantic corpse; he is the creaking of the 
rusty hinges in the ruined palace of Klingsor. Like 
Eliot, he has nothing left but the whine of a dry 
complaint. We who have been lately in Germany 
and France and have had the advantage of an ac- 
quaintance with some of the more tonic figures of the 
younger generation, such as Tzara and the other 
Dadaists, realize that Eliot and Joyce and Schoenberg 
are as dead for the purposes of the present as Shake- 
speare, Flaubert and Wagner. The man who would 
master the gigantic, the gorgeous, the fantastic world 
of the twentieth century must identify himself with 
it, not cry out against it as they do, not be for ever 
weeping after something which is gone and which 
can never now come back. That is why I have 
said in the review to which you take such ex- 
ception that the time “demands hardier poets, 
such as can straddle the language of our people, or 


know the genius of this people as well as a vaudeville 
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comedian or an advertising copy-writer.” You do 
not understand my position at all if you suppose that 
you can convince me of anything by the example of 
Eliot or Joyce. Besides, with your usual romantic 
inexactitude, you have misstated my position 
completely: I did not say that Elinor Wylie 
had built on her predecessors to create a language of 
her own; I have never admitted your contention that 
she has anything new to express. What I wrote 
was that “our poets have nothing to say which would 
place them in this time rather than in Heine’s or 
Landor’s.” Elinor Wylie translates Greek epigrams 
just exactly as Landor did; she writes a lyric on a 
Nocturne of Chopin. Of what use is that to any- 
body? The Greeks and Landor and Chopin were all 
very well in their time but they no longer represent 
reality. 

Mr. RosenFeLp. The life of feeling is always 
real. I grant you that its language changes—but 
man himself does not change so quickly in a mere 
two thousand years. He suffers the same chagrins; 
he is excited by the same passions. So long as he is 
capable of love and pain, he will continue to read 
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Sappho and Catullus, Heine, Musset and Keats, and 
he will give lyric expression to his emotions very 
much as they have done. The language of the heart 
which has already survived from Sappho’s and 
Catullus’s world to Musset’s and Heine’s can hardly 
perish overnight in the space of a hundred years! 
Mr. JosepHson. It is just as I supposed, but even 
worse: you have not only failed to adjust yourself 
to the revolution which has occurred; you apparently 
do not even realize that there is an adjustment to be 
made. You still evidently think yourself living in the 
early nineteenth century. I am sure that you read 
Goethe in the subway and sing Schubert in the shower. 
Yet the subway and the shower are more magnificent 
poems than anything Goethe or Schubert has for us. 
A giant obus of steel, loaded with human beings 
and shot a hundred miles under earth! A gleaming 
canopy that at a touch of the hand releases a cascade 
of crystal needles! What does the shower or the 
subway train care about the language of the heart? 
What did the people who created them care about it? 
What have Sappho and Catullus and Heine and 
Schubert and Elinor Wylie to say to the people who 
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enjoy this monstrous poetry, whose lives are all com- 
pounded of it, who are themselves the improvisors of 
a prodigious fantasy? And it is commercialism, it 
is industrialism which has created this astounding 
world; if you would interpret it you must take it 
on its own terms. The great processes of manufac- 
ture and distribution and organization go on with 
stupendous and resistless gestures; they are like the 
conquests of the Renaissance. And it is the vaude- 
ville comedian or the comic artist who can catch the 
excitement of its hilarious brutality, the gusto of its 
gargantuan appetite. It is the writer of advertising 
copy who creates its literature. “Meaty Marrowy 
Oxtail Joints:” there is the beauty of our real world, 
the beauty of selling something to eat and the joy 
of consuming it! “The velvety clutch responds to 
the merest pressure ... the pliant but positive 
gears engage silently at a touch of the convenient 
control”: there is a cadence from motoring, the 
sensuous delicacies of machinery. People who are 
employed in washing themselves in silver-fitted 
snow-dazzling bath-rooms with delicious non- 


sinkable soap, in eating such an abundance of differ- 
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ent kinds of food as no nation in the world has ever 
known, in transporting themselves through the air, 
under the earth or across its surface and in selling 
all these marvels to other people who are delighted 
and eager to buy, such a race has ceased to feel the 
need for the “language of the heart.” They have 
learned to do without the heart; their life is all in 
the joy of action. You will never be able to interest 
them in what you call literature again. Or music. 
Or plastic art. What does “literature” amount to 
now? The last curses of the dying poets! What is 
music? You admire Varése; but what is 
Varese except the music of the streets?—and the 
‘ streets do it better than he. The hawking taxis, the 
screaming sirens, the joyous yell of the mechanical 
life, all this we hear every day; it is the music to 
which we dance, to which the power-drunken city 
exults. It is an impertinence for a man like Varése, 
who thinks he isa superior fellow, to try to capture a 
few of those glorious wild noises and tame them for 
the orchestra, and have them played at a single little 
concert where a few hundred people will listen. And 
what is painting? What is sculpture? A bad monu- 
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ment for a battle and a silly landscape the size of a 
playing-card in a gallery like a mausoleum, which 
only a handful of people in New York will ever come 
to see and which the millions in the rest of the country 
will never even hear of! How can you set this up 
against the electric-sign which thousands of people 
see every day—a triumph of ingenuity, of color, of 
imagination !—which slings its enormous gold-green- 
red symbol across the face of the heavens themselves 
and tells the world that it has made a Chewing Gum 
or a Soup or a Cigarette and that it wants Everybody 
to Try It! I tell you that culture as you understand 
it is no longer of any value; the human race no 
longer believes in it. That is why I have given my 
support to the campaign for Henry Ford for Presi- 
dent! Henry Ford never looks at pictures nor hears 
music nor reads poetry; it is in fact even a matter of 
some doubt whether he is able to read at all. He has 
said openly that he would not give ten cents for all 
the art in the world. But he Gets Things Done; he 
gives us a Laugh; he takes the Whole World for a 
Ride! He sends tractors to the lumber-camps and 


cuts in half a titanic task; he charters a ship and 
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sets out for Europe to put an end to the Great War; 
he compels Congress to give him Muscle Shoals on a 
lease of a hundred years. And he can accomplish 
all these bold and arresting things because he cares 
nothing about the past, because the restraints and 
inhibitions which your learning imposes upon you 
simply do not exist for him. it is only such a man 
as Henry Ford whom America really respects and 
who will eventually be able to rule her. As I say, 
“There shall be one great Power-house for the entire 
land, and ultimately a greater one for the whole 
world. ... Let Ford be President. Let him as- 
semble us all into his machine. Let us be frogerly 
assembled. Let us all function unanimously. Let 
the wheels turn more swiftly.” 

Mr. RosenFELD. I am afraid that, living so long 
abroad, you may have acquired rather a mistaken 
idea of what America is actually like. Your associa- 
tion with the circle of Cocteau, of Léger and the 
* Six— 

Mr. Joszpuson. I hope you do not suppose that 
my ideas have anything in common with Cocteau’s! 


Cocteau is as old-fashioned and as futile as Victor 
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Hugo or Anatole France. Such belated zsthetes of 
the eighties have no relation to the really vital move- 
ments. I stand infinitely further to the left than 
they. There is not even a bridge between us. My 
affiliations have been all with the Dadaists, with 
Tristan Tzara and Philippe Soupault— 

Mr. RosenFeLtp. With Soupault and Tzara then. 
In any case, my point is this. Your Dadaists, like 
Cocteau and the Six, have made America a sort of 
cult. The United States look so very exotic to 
people who have never been here. I have had the 
same illusion myself when I have been living a long 
time abroad. The French have heard of our eleva- 
tors and skyscrapers and they have seen our movies 
and our advertisements, and, being the most cautious, 
the most scrupulously balanced and the least ex- 
travagant people in the world, they are fascinated 
by the idea of a country where such excesses are of 
common occurrence. They have used America as a 
war-cry with which to rally against the staleness and 
banality into which their classical tradition has 
fallen, never dreaming how much more banal five- 


eighths of America is than the dirtiest and poorest 
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French town. A European whom I know and who 
had been much in Paris with the modern composers 
and writers, came recently to America for the first 
time and was very much disappointed. “Is this New 
York?” he exclaimed when he landed. “Why, it is 
precisely like Europe!” He had expected to see people 
riding automobiles up the sides of enormous build- 
ings, as they do in the moving-picture films, impos- 
sible elevated railroads running on top of each other 
in tiers, skyscrapers as high as the Matterhorn and 
Heaven knows what else. Now I cannot help feeling 
a little that you have caught this point of view. When 
you have got back into American life again, I do not 
know if you will be able to preserve it—I do not know 
if you will enjoy “the great funny time that is being 
had by all.” You assume that. the people who write 
advertisements actually believe the things that they 
say, that they are expressing a genuine enthusiasm. 
The chances are that the man who writes about 
oxtail joints has never seen one in his life and would 
not think of eating it if he did. The chances are 
that he hates advertising and everything that re- 


minds him of it. Sherwood Anderson until very 
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lately was a writer of advertising copy; but do you 
suppose that he revelled in it? Do you suppose he 
was inspired with your view that to sell agricultural 
machinery is the highest form of creative activity? 
On the contrary, he devoted all his leisure to the 
composition of those novels and short stories 
which you regard as contemptible—those visions 
which reveal the repressed and stunted lives 
of the people of the factories and the farms, the 
gentleness and the fineness which lie quivering be- 
low the burden of the cities and the barrenness of 
the fields, the soul of man so long exiled from its 
heritage that it scarcely dares recognize itself nor 
remember to what divine visitations it had once been 
opened wide. No: there can be only one point of 
view now for the writer of good faith in America— 
or for the artist of any kind—and that is against 
all the forces which you are making such an effort 
to flatter—against the America which would starve 
us all and exhaust us and grind us under, so that the 
machine might “function unanimously” and “the 
wheels turn more swiftly.” These artists like Sher- 


wood Anderson, whom you describe as “small per- 
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secuted colonies,” as if they were cowards or defective 
people unable to ride the whirl-wind and direct the 
storm, are perhaps really our only heroes because they 
have dared to oppose themselves to it and to blurt out 
one desperate word, against vulgarity. and routine, 
for the honor of the human spirit! 
Mr. JosrpHson. The honor of the human spirit 
. the principles of justice and humanity... 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality . .. the dawn of a 
new day . . . Workers of the world, arise! you have 
nothing to lose but your chains! ... i E. Cum- 
mings could make a very amusing poem by mixing 
them all up together and sticking in the Paris urinal 
and the venereal affiches. My dear fellow, you take 
it all too seriously. In Europe no one takes those 
things seriously. Those old illusions, old campaign 
cries, old political catch-words and shibboleths are 
as stale and as lifeless now as old newspapers of 
the war. Humanity became a little hysterical then 
and talked a lot of that romantic liberalism; but, 
now that its fever has subsided, it has settled 
down to give itself up to the working out 


of economic forces and it finds that that will do 
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very well. They may prove to have a wisdom of 
their own. It can even enjoy its own absurdity and 
make a lark of its confusion. And that is where 
Dada comes in. It was Dada which rediscovered 
laughter when humanity had been worrying too long 
about the honor of the human spirit and all those 
other things. The younger and more alert minds of 
Europe have realized that there is really no reason, 
after all, why people should not be gay, why they 
should not amuse themselves. Europe has worked 
and suffered enough—and for what? It is too 
funny to make fun of! The most colossal farce of all 
time! For Mussolini, for the starvation of Russia, 
for another war between England and France. Not 
that I object to wars, which are among the liveliest 
acts in the universal vaudeville, nor that I disap- 
prove of Mussolini, whom I admire for his buffoonery 
and his vigor. But they are certainly not what any- 
body wanted nor what anybody thought he was 
fighting for. The results of the war are non- 
sense, superb nonsense! from any point of view. 
Think of Wilson taking on the combined prestige of 


Lincoln, Cromwell and Christ, assembling thousands 
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of words on World Peace, day after day, night after 
night, marshalling them together, sending them 
forth, army upon army of words, besieging an im- 
aginary citadel with celestial storm-clouds of lan- 
guage—then finally choking, collapsing deflated in 
the great content uncomprehending West and having 
the gross of green spectacles which he had brought 
back from Versailles casually thrown out behind the 
house by men who had not paid the slightest atten- 
tion to a syllable he had been saying! What is the 
next turn? Landru? D’Annunzio? The Harding 
administration? Léon Daudet turning the suicide 
of his son into a gigantic piece of publicity? Morris 
Gest turning Reinhardt’s Miracle into the Greatest 
Show on Earth? The Oil Scandal? The Dial 
Award? Dada makes the most of them all and turns 
them all upside down. For Dada is the spirit of 
play, of the fascinating idiocy of things. It shows 
the lack of connection between everything with a 
dazzling quickness of mind. And so it is the com- 
edian like Joe Cook or Ed Wynn, the humorist like 
Ring Lardner or Robert Benchley, who among 


Americans comes nearest to Dada and is truest to 
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the spirit of the time. A lady steps forward to sing 
an aria from some popular and saccharine opera but 
before she has got more than a few bars an elegant 
screen is lowered in front of her and Joe Cook ap- 
pears before it to do a burlesque juggling act; 
then the screen is lifted again and the lady finishes 
her aria. Or ina farce of Ring Lardner’s three men 
are discovered fishing in boats; from time to time 
one of them rings a bell and a maid brings them 
trays of drinks, walking across the water. “Can you 
imitate birds?” asks one of them at the end of a long 
silence. “No,” the other replies, “but I can construct 
a shack suitable for occupancy by six persons.” For, 
after all, what is life as we know it but a series of de- 
licious inconsequences? Why not come out frankly 
for the public leaders with the greatest capacity for 
absurdity? They will provide the greatest amount 
of fun. That is why we say, “Vote for Henry Ford! 
the Master Dadaist of the age!” 

Mr. RosEnFELp. Yes, I see: that is the real 
difference between us, I suppose. For me it is a 
serious matter but for you it is only a game. I read 


your manifestos printed upside down, your assertions 
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that “Oui=Non” and your plays in which the differ- 
ent acts have nothing to do with each other, and I 
see the point of their pointlessness ; but I cannot quite 
laugh at the joke. You keep talking about this or 
that lacking reality or not representing anything 
real, but for me the artistic life of Europe, the life 
of feeling which it makes articulate, is the only 
reality. When I hear of young musicians killed in 
the war or starving to death in Russia, of distin- 
guished conductors , insulted and great operas 
banned from the stage, when I see the desola- 
tion of a people who through devotion to such ideals 
as Henry Ford’s have been reduced to a condition 
where they live without music altogether, relegating 
it to dreary concert halls, like an attic of the theater 
—I am saddened by these things. Perhaps I do 
err through over-seriousness; I dare say you may 
be right about that. It is true that I have expressed 
a perhaps extravagant indignation over the later 
works of Richard Strauss because I felt that by the 
surrender to a cheap success he had betrayed the 
great tradition of German music and that I have 
never been able to stop worrying about Gustav 
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Mahler’s failure as an artist. Sometimes, too, my 
conscience pricks me for my treatment of poor old 
Saint-Saens, whom I accused of selling his soul, 
when perhaps after all he had none to sell. No 
doubt one of your men would have done all this much 
better: you would have been able to snuff out Strauss 
or Saint-Saéns with a single bizarre sneer. But my 
conviction remains that the thing with which these 
men were all trying, however imperfectly or feebly, 
to identify themselves is the only thing in the world 
which can give one any faith beyond the nonsense 
of events. I would save, not the warring states, not 
the bankers and the politicians, not even the wretched 
lives of the people if they had never made anything 
beautiful, but the fatherland of Bach and Goethe, 
of Shakespeare and Wagner and Moussorgsky, of 
the imagination of Europe. It is to citizenship there 
that I have been bred and I can understand no other 
allegiance. 

Mr. JosepHson. That fatherland has been de- 
feated. America is its defeat. 

Mr. RosEnFetp. It is a defeat I am ready to 


share. 
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Mr. JosEPHSON. Marvellous bravado of the ro- 
mantic spirit, which goes on striking noble poses even 
after it has been abolished. Heroic gestures of that 
school—however lively or touching in themselves— 
can never nowadays again seem anything but ridicul- 
ous. It is all very well for you to say that I have lived 
too long abroad and that I don’t understand 
America; but there is one thing I will assert that I 
feel as the Americans themselves feel it, which you 
seems to have been able to live here all your life 
without ever being aware of at all. You think you 
are up to the minute in American music, that you . 
are generously promoting its advance, when you 
write an article on Ornstein or Sessions. But where 
are your fanfares for Vincent Lopez and Paul 
Whiteman? for the rich rhythms of the Negro 
revues? The whole gorgeous and disturbing car- 
nival of jazz—the most vital musical development 
of our time—has gone by without a word from you. 
You have no ear for the popular voices. You speak 
of vulgarity with loathing. For you life must be 
thinned and refined and laid away in an elegant score 


before you can consent to come in contact with it. 
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You talk about the desolation of a people who have 
relegated music to the concert hall. But I, all new 
to the States as I am, hear the people dancing to 
their music everywhere and I respond to its pro- 
digious joy. There is no desolation in that music— 
only the drunkenness, the dizziness of life—vulgar 
life, unrestrained, taut-nerved, hurtling out with 
howling trombones in its great gaudy circus parade 
toward the unknown mechanical future. I have heard 
the triumph of that music in the streets and I have 
thrown up my hat for joy! But you have preferred 
to remain in the house while the parade went by 
outside. You have preferred the stagnant quietude 
of the library where Bach and Schoenberg alike are 
entombed. 

Mr. ROSENFELD. On the contrary, I have listened 
to that music; and I confess that it has given me 
much pain. I have sometimes even had gloomy 
moments when I fancied what you say was true. 
But make no mistake, my friend: if there is to be a 
defeat, you will be among the victims. You are a 
poet, like Elinor Wylie; you are a critic, like myself. 


And you can never march with that procession : they 
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have no place for critics or poets. You can only 
prostate yourself before Juggernaut in amazement 
and awe at his might. But if you choose to pretend 


to enjoy it, that is your own affair. 
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II. THE DELEGATE FROM GREAT NECK 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks and Mr. Scott Fitzgerald 


Mr. FirzGzratp. How do you do. I’m afraid 
it’s an awful nuisance for you to see me. 

Mr. Brooxs. Not atall. I’m very glad to. I’m 
only sorry to have had to put it off. But I’ve been 
so frightfully busy with my book that I haven’t been 
able to do anything. 

Mr. FitzGEraLtp. What’s that—the James? I 
suppose you’re hurrying to have it out in time to get 
the benefit of the publicity of the Dial award. 

Mr. Brooxs. Oh, no: it may take me a long 
time yet. But it’s really rather a complicated job 
and I don’t like to drop a chapter in the middle or I 
lose all the threads. I’ve just come to a breathing- 
space. 

Mr. FirzGEratp. I should think you’d want to 
rush it right through and get it out now: it might 
double your sales. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Oh, I couldn’t possibly: I still 
have a good deal of work to do on it. 

Mr. FitzGEraLp. I suppose you must read hun- 
dreds of books, don’t you? How many books do 
you suppose you’ve read for the James? Two hun- 
dred? Five hundred? 

Mr. Brooxs. Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure—every- 
thing I could get hold of that threw any light on him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suppose you must quote on 
an average of four or five books on every page of one 
of your biographies, don’t you?—and you probably 
refer to four or five others—and you’ve probably 
read half a dozen others that you didn’t get anything 
out of. That makes fifteen or sixteen books to a 
page. Think of it! Reading fifteen or sixteen 
books just to write a single page! For a book of 
two hundred and fifty pages that would be— 

Mr. Brooks. They’re not all different books, you 
know. One uses the same books again and again. 

Mr. FirzGeratp. I know: but even so—it’s per- 
fectly amazing! I suppose you must know more 
about American literature than anybody else in the 


world, don’t you? 
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Mr. Brooks. Oh, no! not by any means. 

Mr. FitzGeratp. Well, you're the greatest 
writer on the subject, anyway. That’s the reason 
we’ve written you this letter. As I told you, I’ve 
been delegated by the Younger Generation of 
American writers to congratulate you for getting the 
prize. They chose me as really the original member 
of the Younger Generation. Of course, there were a 
lot of people writing before This Side of Paradise— 
but the Younger Generation never really became self- 
conscious before then nor did the public at large be- 
come conscious of it. My slogan is that I am the 
man who made America Younger-Generation-con- 
scious. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I am certainly very much 
flattered— | 

Mr. FitzGERALD. Besides, I’m about the only one 
who still really looks young. Most of the others are 
getting old and bald and discouraged. So they 
picked me out to represent them. They thought they 
ought to send somebody under thirty.—Well, could 
you stand to have me read you the letter they’ve 


written you or would you rather read it yourself ? 
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Mr. Brooxs. No: certainly—read it. Do! 

Mr. Firzceratp. “Dear Van Wyck Brooks: 
We, the undersigned American writers, desire to 
offer you our heartiest congratulations on the occa- 
sion of your receiving the Dial award. If it is a 
question of critical service to American letters, we 
are of the opinion that there is no one living to whom 
it might more fitly go. You were, when we first 
began writing, almost the only critic in America who 
had anything to say to us which could help us to 
orient ourselves.”—This first part’s pretty heavy— 
but it gets a little more interesting later on.—I 
didn’t draft the letter myself. 

“You yourself called a caustic roll of the critics 
we found in authority: Professor Babbitt, who, hav- 
ing in romanticism thrown overboard one of the chief 
creative movements of the modern world, could 
hardly be expected to prove encouraging to young 
writers still inspired by it; Mr. More, who, for all 
his learning and his intellectual integrity—anti- 
romanticist like Professor Babbitt—had excommuni- 
cated as the libertinage of romanticism what is actu- 
ally the indispensable condition of any artistic ac- 
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tivity—the response to irrational impulse—and thus, 
if he could have enforced his injunction against it, 
would have shut off the arts at their source ; and 
Professor Sherman, who, having taken over the 
severity of Mr. More’s manner without the conviction 
of his moral passion, soon began to sound so discord- 
antly that even now he is changing his tune. These 
critics were preaching discipline and restraint to a 
race already bound hand and foot. The country at 
large, as they thought, may have been suffering from 
anarchic expansion; but what afflicted our literature 
was inertia and timidity. You were among the first 
to urge upon Americans the romantic doctrine of the 
value of “experience for its own sake” and the im- 
portance of literature as a political and social influ- 
ence. Those ideas were perhaps open to criticism as 
a definitive aesthetic program; but they served at 
least to awaken us to a sense of the drama in which 
we were playing and of the heroic demands of the 
part. Our fathers had been further than our grand- 
fathers from the civilization of Europe and you 
goaded us back to our proper role in the western 


world. You roused us with the cry that the hour 
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had come ‘to put away childish things and to walk the 
stage as poets do.’ 

“For all this we are for ever in your debt and we 
have wished to express our gratitude. Do not think 
us ungracious, we beg, if we accompany it with a 
plea. You were almost alone, when you first began 
to write, in taking American writers seriously—in 
appraising them as rigorously as possible, in com- 
parison with European literature, and in exhorting 
us to the task of bettering their achievements. Yet, in 
your anxiety to find out how and why our literature 
has fallen short of the greatest, and your zeal to con- 
fess its deficiencies, you seem sometimes to create the 
impression that it has accomplished nothing at all. 
The older generation of critics had failed, primarily, 
as humanists—that is, they had failed, not in in- 
tellect, but in sensibility. They had lacked the in- 
stinct to feel the value of the widely different forms 
of beauty which the men of other lands and ages 
have distilled from their different experience. Can 
it be that, with more generous intentions than theirs, 
you, too, with your different dogmas, are tending to 
fail in appreciation? After all, a good many of the 
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Americans whose inadequacies you analyze so damag- 
ingly have had each his peculiar sense of life, his 
peculiar aspect of America, which he has succeeded 
in preserving for us in some more or less vivid form. 
Emerson pursuing happy guides through the winey 
yet fumeless air in his commerce, so homely and so 
blithe, with the high places of light; Thoreau 
with his strong thick colors and his compact 
sentences, like the whites of compact clouds against 
the blue Massachusetts sky, like the thick green 
masses of trees about square New England houses— 
both these men have conveyed to us the beauty of a 
particular kind of life. We feel in them a freshness 
and a freedom as of lawns that slope away to fence- 
less meadows—and we taste a frosty sea-captain 
sarcasm which seasons discipline and ideal. So in 
Mark Twain there are most poignant pages which 
give us something which we do not find in your book 
about him; it is not only the sadness of the Missis- 
sippi in the days when life there was poor, but the 
romance and the humor of the pioneers straying wide 
across the empty continent; and we recognize in that 


sadness, that romance and that humor at once genial 
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and cruel, something more than the outlandish 
product of particular conditions: we are moved by 
the troubling compound of life in all places at all 
times.” — 

Mr. Brooxs. Will you forgive me if I interrupt 
you a moment? I don’t want to find fault so much 
with your description of the New England writers 
—though even there I suspect you have allowed dis- 
tance to gild with an imaginary glamor a society 
which, when we examine it, turns out rather dis- 
appointingly barren—but in regard to the West, I be- 
lieve it is really very difficult to doubt that its 
reputed humor and romance are almost entirely ficti- 
tious. The life along the Mississippi which Mark 
Twain knew in his boyhood was depressing in the 
extreme—a mere matter of lonely villages scattered | 
along a muddy shore; and the romantic attractions 
of the life which he was to know afterwards in 
Neveda and California consisted chiefly of profanity, 
drunkenness, gambling, and outbreaks of murder. 
The savage jokes of which, you speak were, like those 
other manifestation, merely an hysterical relief from 


repression and privation. 
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Mr. FitzcGeratp. Well, I come from the West 
—the Middle West—myself and I will say it’s pretty 
bad in some ways. But still don’t you think there 
must have been a certain amount of romance about 
it in Mark Twain’s day? I should think even a pilot 
on the Mississippi, like Mark Twain was, must have 
felt a sort of a thrill at knowing he was playing some 
part in the mastery of the continent. And then 
there must have been a sort of a fine comradeship 
about the life of the mining-camps and the ranches 
—when they all called each other Captain and 
Colonel. I always have a feeling of something 
heroic in the old songs and stories of the West. 
Think of the men who first dared to play a part in 
those gigantic amphitheaters of Utah, where the 
black rock ranges wall them round like the ramparts 
of the world! Think of life among the red fantastic 
shapes of the sandstone hills of Nevada, never es- 
caping from the silent presence of those faceless pre- 
historic gods! And do you suppose that the men 
who went to California, even in Mark Twain’s time, 
could have helped getting drunk with the sunshine 
like the Californians today? Don’t you think they 
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really must have felt a great exhilaration when they 
found themselves on that golden coast, where no 
worry from the old world ever comes, where Time 
itself seems to have been abandoned like some 
tyrannous mediaeval institution and human life re- 
stored at last to the original spaciousness of Eden. 
where it is always summer-time and always after- 
noon? Think of the mountains turning purple at 
sunset and the purple-fringed sea—think of those 
men looking out at last upon a new horizon of ocean 
and hearing the drums of a deeper, a wider, a more 
deliberately pounding surf that beat the rhythms of 
the Southern sea! Don’t you really suppose that 
those men must have had a tremendous feeling of 
freedom? 

Mr. Brooxs. The condition of survival for the © 
pioneer, even in California, I believe, was the sup- 
pression of all instincts which might tend to conflict 
with his adjustment to his rude environment. You 
assume that the generation of Mark Twain would 
have been capable of the enjoyment of landscape. 
But there is no evidence that this was the case. 


The enjoyment of landscape must effect an en- 
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richment of the spiritual soil which bears its 
fruits in artistic creation, and the genera- 
tion of Mark Twain—who can doubt it?—throttled 
its impulse to delight in natural beauty as an inter- 
ference with its concentration upon its immediate 
material task, The psychology of the Puritan and 
the pioneer has always, it seems to me, rendered 
Americans singularly blind to natural beauty. It 
may, in fact, be doubted whether there has ever been 
an American who can be said to have appreciated it 
properly. Think of the vital relation to natural ob- 
jects that one finds in a Ruskin or a Jeffries and then 
summon the most distinguished examples in this kind 
that Americans have been able to produce. How 
fatally meager, how pale, how lacking in genuine 
significance, the latter must inevitably appear! 

Mr. FirzGeraLp. Well, I really oughtn’t to try 
to talk about it because I haven’t read the documents 
or anything, the way you have.—I dare say that that 
part of the letter does lay it on pretty thick, but they 
wanted to put in a purple passage to show you what 
they meant about enthusiasm.—I’ll go on reading. 


“In the case of Henry James, again, we have been 
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a little disappointed as we have read the published 
chapters of your forthcoming book about him. What 
we had hoped for was a definitive study of a novelist 
of genius who, fortunately for us, happened to be an 
American; but what we seem to be getting is the 
tragedy of an American who was rash enough to try 
to be a novelist. Yet James was surely, for all his 
partial failures at filling in the outlines of his can- 
vases, very much a first-rate artist, one of the few in- 
dubitable masters of literature whom America has 
produced; and, by his peculiar position of detach- 
ment, probably made up as a critic of international 
society for what, as an expatriated American, he 
sacrificed in completeness of experience of American 
life. Must we believe that his social maladjustment 
as an American of his period was really of such over- 
shadowing importance as you seem to make it appear? 
The first instalment of your study is based on his 
own autobiographical volumes; yet what interests us 
when we read these volumes is less the record of the 
provincial background and the writer’s relation to 
it than the wonder and enchantment of the artist 


before the spectacle of life—life even in the nine- 
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teenth century, even in the United States. Do not, 
we beg you—it is the burden of our plea—lose too 
much the sense of that wonder !”— 

Mr. Brooks. I beg your pardon: but I really 
think you overestimate the vividness of those auto- 
biographical volumes! To me there has always 
seemed to be something rather flaccid and empty 
about them. Think how much more colorful and 
spirited is Cellini’s autobiography! How much more 
candid Rousseau’s! How much more alive to the in- 
tellectual currents of their time those of Renan and 
Mill! How much richer in psychological interest 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s! James wrote in his later years, 
you know, of “the starved romance of my life.” And 
what I feel in his autobiography is the starvation 
rather than the romance. What American can fail 
to recognize the peculiar American spiritual blight of 
which James himself spoke so often? Have we not 
all run up against it—an impotence and blindness of 
the soul—like one of those great blank implacable 
walls that balk the view in American cities? 

Mr. FirzGeraLp. The Puritan thing, you mean. 


I suppose you’re probably right. I don’t know any- 
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thing about James myself. I’ve never read a word 
of him.—Just let me finish reading; there’s not very 
much more. 

“We thus deprecate the gloomy conclusions you 
have come to in regard to the American classics; yet, 
with our conviction of the importance of the social 
criticism which has betrayed you into them, we should 
never have thought of complaining, if we had not re- 
cently come to fear that your long preoccupation with 
the diagnosis of our diseases of the past has ended by 
inhibiting your view with an a priori theory about our 
future. You have discovered so many reasons why 
artistic achievement in America should be difficult 
that you seem finally to have become convinced that 
it is permanently impossible. When you write of con- 
temporary literature, it is politely but without convic- 
tion: the modern writers who have been most success- 
ful in realizing the ideal you proposed have not 
received your accolade. And the effect upon us, in 
the long run, has been a little discouraging. The 
other day, one of the youngest of our number, reading 


your essay on The Literary Life, broke down in a wild 
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fit of weeping and cursed God for having made him 
an American.”— 

Mr. Brooxs. Dear me! How distressing! 
Really— 

Mr. FitzGERALD. Oh, that’s just a silly joke! 
{t didn’t really happen, of course. I made it up 
myself and had them put it in. In fact, it’s the 
only part I wrote.—I’m sorry: I suppose it was bad 
taste! 

Mr. Brooxs. No—no: not at all! I see! I beg 
your pardon. Go ahead. 

Mr. FitzGerALtp. “Most of our newer critics, it 
is true, tend to err through too easy enthusiasm: it 
is usually enough for a book to make pretensions to 
artistic seriousness for them to hail it incontinently 
as a masterpiece. But their excitement hardly com- 
pensates us for your indifference. We begin to sus- 
pect that, instead of regarding all our contemporary 
writers as equally gifted, you have formed a habit 
of taking it for granted that they must all be equally 
deplorable—merely so many dreadful examples of 
ways in which it is possible for artists to fail 


in America—so many cadavers for the sociologi- 
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cal clinic—not a literature but a Chamber of Hor- 
rors. And we end with an uneasy suspicion that, 
if you neglect your contemporaries, it is perhaps 
chiefly from a feeling of delicacy about cutting 
people up before they are dead. 

“Yet the younger generation of writers have tried 
their hardest to put into practice the principles you 
recommended. They have not blenched before the 
artistic boldness of the great European masters, as 
you accuse their fathers of doing; and they have 
attempted to follow their example. They are deeply 
interested in the life of their own country; and they 
have opened their souls to the experience it offers. 
For all their pessimistic pronouncements, they are 
filled with confidence and gaiety. But when they ~ 
have looked for your snow-white banner flying beside 
their motley ones, they have found you still brooding 
the wrongs of an earlier generation the defeats of an 
older army. They find you shivering among the 
archives and they shiver at the sight of your chill. 
Meantime, there is life in America—even artistic life 


—to warm us all. And if we reproach you for failing 
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to enjoy it, we are only preaching to you a gospel 
which we first learned from yourself.” 

And then the names—I won’t read the list—but 
practically everybody, you see. 

Mr. Brooxs. It was really awfully kind of you 
to take the trouble to write to me. I’m very much 
interested in what you say.—But I can’t reconcile 
the picture of yourselves which you draw at the end 
of your letter with the account which you gave me 
yourself when you were talking about your friends 
just now. You said, I think, that the younger gen- 
eration were “getting old and bald and discouraged.” 
I appreciate your gallant effort to take a cheerful 
view of your situation; but I fear that your courage 
has already been shrivelled by the indifference of a 
commercial society and your gestures toward spiritual 
expression lost in the void. 

Mr. FitzGEraLp. Oh, I was just kidding about 
them. They’re not really old and discouraged. I’m 
the only one that’s discouraged, because I find that 
I can’t live down at Great Neck on anything under 
thirty-six thousand a year and I have to write a lot 


of rotten stuff that bores me and makes me depressed. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Couldn’t you live more cheaply 
somewhere else? 

Mr. FitzGEraLD. Nowhere that’s any fun. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think it’s a pity that a writer as 
gifted as you should be let in for such heavy ex- 
penses. As you say’ it lays you open to exploitation 
by the popular magazines and, despite the fact that 
you charge me with indifference, that is something I 
regret very much. I begin to fear that your whole 
generation is falling a victim to that sort of thing. 
You are “the man,” you told me, you know, at the 
beginning of our conversation, “who has made 
America Younger-Generation-conscious.” Did you 
realize, when you used that expression, that you had 
dropped into the language of advertising? In de- 
scribing your literary activities, you could not avoid 
the jargon of business. For it strikes me that the 
production of books by the younger generation has at 
last become an industry like another. The first crop 
of younger writers had scarcely scored their first suc- 
cesses when a race of editors and publishers appeared, 
eager to commercialize them—not by turning them 
into hacks of the old sort who would have had to do 
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work of a kind altogether against their conscience, 
but by stimulating them to write much and often 
rather than thoughtfully and well, by putting a 
premium on their second best; so that, instead of 
advancing beyond their first attempts, they have not 
infrequently sunk below them. A large half- 
educated public has created a demand for half- 
baked work. And I am not sure you are so 
very much better off than your predecessors were: 
then, there was a small cultivated public and not 
much question of pleasing the rest. I will say of 
the distinguished writers of the last generation, 
whom you accuse me of undervaluing, that almost 
invariably they followed their art with a high sense 
of its dignity, so that their very journalism sounds 
like the work of serious men of letters—and this is 
true of Stephen Crane as much as of Henry James; 
whereas, in your case, one can’t help feeling that the 
most ambitious of your productions are a species of 
journalism. How can one doubt that you have finally 
succumbed to our capitalist civilization in a way 
which you cculd never have foreseen? 


Mr. FitzGERALD. Well, I knew that what I said 
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about making America Younger-Generation-con- 
cious sounded like advertising. I was just making 
fun of the way the advertising people talk. 

Mr. Brooks. Freud has taught us that the things 
we say in jest are as significant as the things we 
say in earnest—more significant, in fact, because 
they reveal the thoughts which are really in our 
minds but which we are unwilling to avow to the 
world. I was struck also with that other joke which 
you contributed to the letter—I mean about cursing 
God for having made you an American. Who can 
fail to see in this desperate image a tragic involun- 
tary cry which contradicts everything else you have 
strained so bravely to affirm ?—Again, I notice that 
when you mention the signatories, who explicitly 
include yourself, you always speak of them as “they” 
instead of “we.” And I can’t help feeling that, in 
doing so, you furnish an irresistible piece of evidence 
that, in spite of the artificial unity which you have 
assumed in collaborating, you are actually, in spirit 
and ideas, as far isolated from one another as it has 
always seemed that literary men must inevitably 
be in America. In allowing your art to be- 
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come a business, you have made intellectual unity 
impossible and have given yourselves up to the com- 
petitive anarchy of American commercial enterprise. 
You can at best, I fear, gain nothing but money and 
hollow popular reputations—each for himself—and 
these things for fifty years in America have brought 
nothing but disillusion and despair. 

Mr. FitzGeraLp. Well, don’t you think, though, 
that the American millionaires must have had a cer- 
tain amount of fun out of their money? Can’t you 
imagine a man like Harriman or Hill feeling a cer- 
tain creative ecstasy as he piled up all that power? 
Think of being able to buy anything you wanted— 
houses, railroads, enormous industries !—dinners, au- 
tomobiles, stunning clothes for your wife—clothes 
like nobody else in the world could wear !—all the 
finest paintings in Europe, all the books that had 
ever been written, in the most magnificent editions! 
Think of being able to give a stupendous house party 
that would go on for days and days, with everything 
that anybody could want to drink and a medical staff 
in attendance and the biggest jazz orchestras in the 


city alternating night and day! I must confess 
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that I get a big kick out of all the glittering ex- 
pensive things. Why, once, when I’d just arrived 
in New York with a lot of money to spend, after I’d 
been away in the West for a long time, and I came 
back to the Plaza the first night and I looked up and 
saw that great creamy palace all blazing with green 
and gold lights and the taxis and the limousines 
streaming up and down the Avenue—why, I jumped 
into the Pulitzer fountain just out of sheer joy! 
And I wasn’t boiled either. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are you sure you weren’t a little 
hysterical ? 

Mr. FirzGERALp. No: I’ve been hysterical, too. 
This was exhilaration—Look: I don’t suppose 
you could possibly be persuaded to come down to 
Great Neck over Sunday. We're having a little 
party. Maybe it would bore you to death—but we’re 
having some people down who ought to be pretty 
amusing. Gloria Swanson’s coming. And Sherwood 
Anderson and Dos Passos. And Marc Connelly and 
Dorothy Parker. And Rube Goldberg. And Ring 
Lardner will be there. You probably think some of 
those people are pretty lowbrow, but Ring Lardner, 
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for instance, is really a very interesting fellow: he’s 
really not just a popular writer: he’s pretty morose 
about things. I’d like to have you meet him. There 
are going to be some dumb-bell friends of mine from 
the West but I don’t believe you’d mind them— 
they’re really darn nice. And then there’s a man 
who sings a song called, Who'll Bite your Neck, 
When my Teeth are Gone? Neither my wife nor 
I knows his name—but his song is one of the funniest 
things we’ve ever heard! 

Mr. Brooks. Why, thank you ever so much. 
I’d like ever so much to go—and I’d like ever so 
much to meet those people. But I’m really afraid 
that I can’t. I’m not nearly done with the James 
and I have to devote all my free time to it. And, 
since you feel that I’m being unfair to him, I must 
go through my material again and think about it 
from that point of view.—You know, I really appre- 
ciate very much your taking the trouble to write me 
this letter, even though I don’t agree with everything 
you say. I’m sorry you find me discouraging: of 
course, I don’t intend to be. On the contrary, I think 


that your generation shows a great deal of promise, 
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Mr. FitzGERALp. Well, I’m sorry we’ve pestered 
you with this letter. It’s been very good of you to 
listen to it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Not at all! It was good of you to 
write it. 

Mr. FitzGERALD. Well, I won’t bother you any 
longer.—I’m sorry you can’t come down Saturday. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you ever so much! I wish 
I could! 
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III. Mrs. ALvinG AnD OEDIPUS 
A Professor of Fifty and a Journalist of Twenty-five 


Tue Proressor. I have just been to Ghosts at 
the Century and it has suggested a depressing train 
of thought. 

THE JOURNALIST. Yet one shouldn’t find Ghosts 
depressing: it is not intended to discourage us with 
life—merely to disgust us with false ideals. For 
Ibsen, of course, wasn’t writing merely the tragedy 
of a young man who goes mad from syphilis, as 
stupid people seem to believe, but the tragedy of a 
family brought to ruin through Puritanism and re- 
spectability. What was the cause of Oswald’s dis- 
ease? He inherited it from his father. And how 
had his father contracted it? By going with the 
girls of the town. And what had reduced him to 
doing that? The priggishness of Mrs. Alving and 
the dullness of the community. And what has made 


Mrs. Alving such a prig? The Puritanical training 
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which has led her to regard life, not as something to 
be enjoyed, not as an opportunity for self-realization, 
but as a set of duties to be discharged, of sacrifices 
to be suffered—the unworkable moral principles 
which have not only made her marriage a failure, but 
even prevented her from escaping from it after she 
has recognized the fact! 

Tue Proressor. Mrs. Alving would have been 
sure to live happily, then, in a more liberal society? 

THE JOURNALIST. Why, of course; you remember 
what Oswald says about his mother’s provincial ideas: 
“In the great world, people won’t hear of such things. 
There, nobody really believes these doctrines any 
longer. There, you feel it a positive bliss and ecstasy 
merely to draw the breath of life.” 

THE ProFeEssor. But what about the tragedies 
of the “great world”? People come to grief there, 
too, do they not? 

THE JOURNALIST. Why, yes: impossible morali- 
ties and oppressive institutions have their victims 
everywhere. 


THE Proressor. And it is always the impossible 
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moralities and the oppressive institutions which are 
responsible for the tragedies? 

Tue Jovenarist. Yes, of course; and it is al- 
ways the purpose of great writers, like Ibsen, to de- 
liver mankind from their enslavement. 

Tue Proressor. But suppose Mrs. Alving had 
been quite free from the constraint of institutions 
and had held a noble idea of duty, instead of a 
narrow one—could she never have suffered a tragic 
fate? 

Tue Journatist. She might have held a noble 
ideal of duty and been persecuted by people who 
could not understand it. But that, in a sense, would 
not have been a tragedy because the truth is in- 
destructible, and, even if the prophet himself is de- 
stroyed, by declaring it, he has triumphed. Ibsen 
himself, as a matter of fact, has written a play on 
that very subject—An Enemy of the People. Dr. 
Stockmann tries to live in obedience to a noble ideal 
of duty and, as a result, his whole town turns against 
him. But Ibsen does not represent Dr. Stockmann 
as ruined, as Mrs, Alving has been. Mrs. Alving, 
in the end, has lost everything, including her moral 
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convictions; but Dr. Stockmann, who has lost only 
popularity, is still sustained by the strength of his 
faith—in fact, he finds himself actually stronger 
for having forfeited the favor of his neighbors. As 
Ibsen makes him say at the end of the play: “The 
strongest man in the world is he who stands most 
alone.” 

THE Proressor. Well, I cannot agree with you 
that the only things which produce real tragedies 
are false moral ideals which can easily be explained 
away. What provoked the melancholy reflections I 
spoke of was my happening to have seen Gidipus 
Tyrannus, only a few days before Ghosts, at the same 
theatre. CEdipus strikes me as so much more profound 
than the majority of modern tragedies precisely be- 
cause it has nothing in it of the conflict one finds in 
Ibsen between conventional and enlightened ideas. 
CEdipus was a good and conscientious man, so far 
as his capacity went; he was proud, perhaps, but 
there is no reason to believe that he abused his posi- 
tion of power. He had evidently a bad temper, 
which precipitated his quarrel with Laius: “fierce 


child of a fierce father,” the Chorus call Antigone. 
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Yet no conceivable kind of enlightenment could have 
saved him from his tragedy. As a matter of fact, 


he has been warned by the oracle; but the warning is 


of no avail. It cannot prevent him from acting out 
the destiny which his character and circumstances 
dictate. 

THE JourNALIsT. Well, I have never liked 
Sophocles or been able to see the point of Gdzpus! 
Cédipus is the victim of a convention—the conven- 
tion which forbids incest—and it is outrageous that 
he should be made to suffer for an offense which he 
has committed innocently. Yet there is not a word 
of condemnation on Sophocles’ part for the foolish 
conventional prejudice which induces CEdipus to 
blind himself or for the benighted superstition of 
his subjects which drives him into banishment. 

Tue Proressor. CEdipus afterwards, in CEdipus 
Coloneus, has something to say against his treatment 
by the Thebans. But he is merely talking in char- 
acter. Sophocles himself is not concerned with bring- 
ing in a brief against the Thebans any more than 
against CEdipus. The fact is, as Mackail says, that 


Sophocles accepts conventions because they are actual 
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facts of life, they are among the motive forces of 
the world. 

THE JOURNALIST. But surely it is the mark of 
a second-rate mind to accept conventions in that 
fashion! 

THe Proressor. Yet, after all, might n’t the 
tragedy have been the same, whether there were 
conventions involved in it or not? Is n’t it the point 
that CEdipus, who thought himself so securely es- 
tablished, so much what we should call nowadays a 
‘success,’ was actually fated to be brought low by 
forces which he had himself unconsciously set in 
motion? And is n’t that a catastrophe which in one 
form or another is likely to happen to us all? Do 
we not even in some sense, like CEdipus, destroy our 
fathers as the price of our own lives? And do we 
not have to expiate it all the same? 

THE JouRNALIST. No: that is too cruel, too un- 
just! We should never be obliged to expiate it in 
an enlightened society. 

THE ProFEssor. Again, compare the tragedy of 
Antigone with the tragedy of Hedda Gabler. Hedda 
Gabler, like Mrs. Alving, fell a victim to a Puritan 
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scruple: the inference is that, if she had yielded 
to Lovborg at the time when he was importuning her, 
she would never have made the loveless marriage 
which finally drove her to suicide. Whereas, in 
Antigone’s case, it is her piety and pride which in- 
spire her to disobey the edict and only her poor 
passionate spirit, inherited from C(édipus, which 
makes her hang herself in the tomb. 

THE Journauist. Still, there is also in the An- 
tigone an indictment of official stupidity—a sort of 
revolutionary glimmering on the part of Sophocles.— 
But, in any case, you don’t want modern writers to 
imitate the classical dramatists! You don’t want 
any more Corneilles and Racines! 

THE ProFessor. I would rather have Racines 
than Rostands—or, what is more to the point of our 
discussion, than Eugéne Brieuxs. 

THE JoURNALIST. But, in Racine, you have the 
same unintelligent acceptance of conventions and 
prejudices. After all, why shouldn’t Phédre have 
fallen in love with her son-in-law? It was the most 
natural thing in the world. And why should 


Bérénice have been debarred from marrying Titus 
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merely because she was a foreigner and a queen? 

THE Proressor. Do you think, then, that, if 
those prejudices had not existed, no tragedies would 
have taken place? 

THE JourNALIsT. Why, obviously. 

THE Proressor. But might not the conflict be- 
tween passion and duty or between passion and am- 
bition have arisen in any case? If it had not been 
those particular conventions which balked the emo- 
tions of Racine’s characters, would it not have been 
others of the same kind? If it had not been a taboo 
against falling in love with her son-in-law which 
interfered with Phédre’s passion, it would have been 
her duty to her husband and her home, as in the case 
of Mrs. Alving, when she refrained from running 
away with Pastor Manders. But, whereas Ibsen 
seems preoccupied with attacking the particular con- 
vention, Racine sees convention as universal and it is 
the universal which interests him. So with Shake- 
speare, it is not social problems which preoccupy him 
—most of the societies he presents are imaginary— 
but the universal fatality of moral character undone 


by some treacherous weakness involved in its very 
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strength. It is not the breakdown of a particular 
system of morals and conventions that the great 
classical dramatists deal with, but the failure of man 
himself. 

THE JOURNALIST. None the less, it is plain that 
in Shakespeare we have already the modern rebel. 
His Othellos and his Lears do not interest me; they 
are the heroes of a glorified melodrama. But in 
Hamlet and in some passages of his other plays you 
have already the arraignment of authority. It is not 
the weakness of his character which keeps Hamlet 
from revenging his father’s death, but his realization 
of the uselessness and absurdity of the conventional 
code which demands it. He is superior to the society 
about him, not merely incompetent to play a part in 
it—as some people try to pretend. It is only his 
father’s ghost which drives him toward revenge— 
the voice of authority, of tradition, the voice of the 
dead past. And it is Hamlet’s struggle against this 
past which makes him heroic and admirable. 

THE ProFessor. But surely it is not Hamlet’s 
ideas in themselves which primarily interest Shake- 


speare: it is the moral curve which he follows. He 
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is equally interested in Macbeth and Coriolanus, who 
have no ideas at all. 

THE Journalist. Yes, perhaps; I suppose that, 
on the whole, I must agree with Shaw about Shake- 
speare—a man of impressive poetic genius but very 
meagre ideas! 

THE Proressor. Ah, Shaw! There you have a 
plain example of the shortcomings of the modern 
point of view. Compare Shaw—the great modern 
comic dramatist—with the great classic comic 
dramatist, Moliére. When you read what Shaw has 
to say about Moliére, you realize the great difference 
between them; because it is only what he takes for 
the revolutionist in Moliére that Shaw genuinely ad- 
mires. He applauds Don Juan because it represents 
a rebel and 7artuffe because he thinks it an attack 
on an institution; but Le Misanthrope he regards as 
Moliére’s “dullest and worst play” because he cannot 
see that it solves any social problem. Yet is it not 
evident that Moliére begins where Bernard Shaw 
leaves off? Shaw has been preoccupied all his life 
with a crusade against certain middle-class preju- 


dices, which did not exist for Moliére; he has de- 
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pended for his whole effect on shocking an audience 
which held them. And that is why he has never 
been successful with the French, the audience of 
Moliére: they have inherited as a part of their na- 
tional culture the sort of realistic sense of human 
conditions which Bernard Shaw has been straining 
all his life to attain. I see that he has recently been 
denouncing the conservatism of the French, on ac- 
count of their failure to appreciate his plays: “I am 
too old to educate Paris,” he says. “It lags too far 
behind and I am too far ahead’”’—or something of the 
sort. The truth is, he has never caught up to it. For, 
like you, he has persistently believed that’ if only cer- 
tain prejudices were destroyed and society more effi- 
ciently organized, all would thereafter go well. For 
him, all the problems are soluble ; in his plays and 
his prefaces he has worked out the most hope- 
less of human complications with the elegance of 
geometrical demonstrations. But, for Moliére, life is 
not so simple as that. For him, the best man—or the 
best idea—does not invariably win. There is not 
merely a conflict between human values: there is very 


often an utter deadlock. It is not suggested, for 
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example, that any reform could have relieved the 
painful situation of Alceste or of George Dandin— 
though Bernard Shaw would probably have blamed 
them both on a feudal society. These situations are 
as much the fatalities of moral character as the situa- 
tions in Racine. The only difference is that Moliere 
smiles, whereas Racine, like Antiochus in Bérénice, 
has no comment save “‘Hélas!” 

THE JOURNALIST. But it is not because we under- 
stand life so much less well than our ancestors did 
that our dramatists have become reformers; it is 
because we understand it so much better! We have 
acquired a knowledge of the natural causes of many 
things which our fathers were obliged to accept as in- 
comprehensible and we have, as a result, come to doubt 
the necessity of their taking place in the way they do. 
Would you really exchange Bernard Shaw and his 
world for Moliére and Racine and their world, or for 
Sophocles and his? Moliére and Racine were both 
courtiers in a fixed artificial society imposed by 
tyranny upon mankind—a system whose security they 
believed eternal but which was very soon to blow up. 


How can you hold such a flattering opinion of men 
(785) 
co 
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who either did not realize the falsity of their situation 
or who lacked the courage to declare it? And as for 
Sophocles, life was terrible to him precisely because 
he understood it so little; intellectually, he was still 
half a barbarian, still very close to the primitive 
mythology from which he and his fellows drew their 
themes. He saw that life was full of suffering and, 
not yet realizing that suffering was preventable, he 
blamed it on the gods or on Fate or on some other 
hobgoblin of folk-lore. For the Greek dramatists, a 
neurotic derangement which we should nowadays re- 
fer to the doctor was a visitation by the Furies! I 
remember that once when I was in college I had to 
write something on C&dipus and that when I came to 
read the literature of the subject I found half a 
dozen contradictory accounts, all by equally illus- 
trious critics, of Sophocles’ moral ideas—including 
one by John Addington Symonds which made him a 
pious Victorian with a philosophy of moral retribution 
similar to that of George Eliot. The conclusion I 
finally come to was that Sophocles had no moral ideas 
worth mentioning, but had merely taken over old 


legends and made harrowing tragedies out of them. 
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But we to-day walk a different world, whose roads 
we have already charted and shall presently have 
made safe; and we stand under a sky which has been 
cleared of the punishments and thunders of the gods. 
We are the masters of our universe—or know that 
we are capable of becoming so. We can no longer 
believe in the necessity of resigning ourselves to 
Fate, like the Greeks, or of embracing suffering, like 
the Christians, in the hope that it may buy us salva- 
tion. We know now that our sufferings are needless, 
that they are merely the accidents of our ignorance, 
that, by the exercise of a little economy and the 
stimulation of a little good-will, it should be possible 
to purge life forever of privation and violence. And 
in the meantime we have no longer any use for the 
gospel of despair! 

THE Prorgssor. Ah, I am afraid you take too 
short a view. That is precisely what I deplore in 
modern literature. Have we not all, for two hun- 
dred years, been inclined to take too short a view? 
The liberals of the eighteenth century thought a 
millennium was close at hand; they could not foresee 


industrialism or the effects of democratic enfranchise- 
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ment, the miscarriage of their science and republi- 
canism through the stupidity and selfishness of man. 
So the modern liberals of ten years ago were not 
really prepared for the war, and, when it came, ex- 
pected more of the peace than anyone had a right to. 
Now even Shaw begins to realize, I think, that he 
has expected too much too soon. Before the war, he 
seemed to have little doubt that Fabian socialism 
would settle everything and that its progress would 
be unimpeded. Now he writes in a somewhat differ- 
ent strain. Already in Heartbreak House, one began 
to feel something like disillusion. In Back to 
Methuselah, one found him contemplating a future 
which should see an end of socialism and a continu- 
ance of wars. And now in Saint Joan, for perhaps 
the first time, he has written a play in which the rep- 
resentatives of authority are equally impressive and 
morally justified with the rebel and heretic, and in 
which the conclusion is not a hopeful one. I feel 
sometimes that all Shaw’s early iconoclasm merely 
served to inculcate in your generation a code of social 
morality as narrow as the religious one he was react- 


ing against—a new kind of priggishness for the old. 
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But Shakespeare and Sophocles and Moliére would 
never have made prigs of their readers. They do not 
explain away all the ruthless evils and the immiti- 
gable conflicts of life, as Shaw so complacently does. 
They are representatives of a type all too rare in our 
own day, the man of the world who knows the world, 
yet continues to take it seriously. That is the 
great thing about a classical education: it enables us 
to know the worst early, yet encourages us to main- 
tain our dignity in presence of it. The classical 
writers allow us no illusions; yet they make it pos- 
sible for us to do without them. Their doctrine is 
not the doctrine of despair, for despair means defeat 
by life, whereas the great poets have mastered life— 
not by fixing their hopes on expectations which are 
certain to be disappointed, but by grasping the fail- 
ures and disgraces of humanity at the mercy of in- 
exorable forces, and imposing human beauty upon 
them; so that, from being a horror which we cannot 
bear to look at, which we will flee to any rabbit-hole 
rather than face, life becomes something we can 
tolerate the thought of, which we can even in a sense 


love, because it has been shown us in our own image. 
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This is, I believe, the only victory of which we can be 
sure that man is capable: to leave behind, and to 
derive consolation from, his judgment of his fate. 

THE JounaList. But we still have pessimistic 
writers of the type that you admire; and how old- 
fashioned, how unconvincing, they nowadays appear! 
Take Thomas Hardy, for example: has even the 
best of his early books—written before his genius 
had spent itself—the significance for us today of the 
novels of Meredith, who wrote from the modern point 
of view? 

THE Proressor. I do not know that I believe 
very much in either Hardy or Meredith. A few 
moderns have something of the steady and compre- 
hensive point of view that one finds in the classical 
dramatists, but in general the level of civilization 
has sunk so low to-day that the poet has to waste the 
best part of his career climbing back to where his 
ancestors started. I read your writings and those 
of your contemporaries with considerable admiration, 
but I am dismayed by the disadvantages you are 
working under—as Shaw and Ibsen did before you. 


You are under the necessity of using up your whole 
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energy, perhaps devoting your whole lives, to the 
destruction of Victorian bigotries and middle-class 
superstitions which you should never have had to 
cope with. You lose the best years of your youth 
battling for a place which should by right have been 
yours from the beginning. As for Hardy, there is 
really a great difference between Hardy and the Greek 
dramatists. Almost as much as Shaw’s master, 
Samuel Butler, he has reacted against a narrow or- 
thodoxy into a heresy equally narrow. His catas- 
trophes are as naive and ridiculous as the happy 
endings of the Victorians. His tragedies are un- 
satisfactory from the moral point of view because 
they make everything depend on accident; with the 
possible exception of Jude the Obscure, character 
plays no real part in them. MHardy’s people are 
merely the victims of a perverse and malevolent spirit 
—really a satire on the benevolent Providence of 
the pious nineteenth century Christian—who plays 
practical jokes upon them. 

THE JOURNALIST. But isn’t that precisely what 
the Greek Fate does? 

Tue Proressor. No, because the Greek Fate 
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was called Necessity and was inherent in the situa- 
tion. The plays of Sophocles, for example, do, as 
you say, find their original subjects in popular myths; 
but they tend to become tragedies of character. 
Cleon and Antigone—they are already, like Alceste 
and Célimeéne, like Titus and Bérénice, like Octa- 
vius and Antony, irreconcilable forces, which, once 
set in motion by life, are doomed to a disastrous 
collision. The old Cédipus, cursing his sons, is al- 
ready, like the old Lear, betrayed, not by the anger 
of the gods, but by his own violent nature. And, in 
any case, the point of the tragedy of the family of 
Cidipus, like that of the Atreidai, is that crime in- 
evitably breeds crime and that it has its source in 
human perversity; whereas for Hardy, there is only 
a melodrama, in which man, the innocent, the 
amiable, is continually being tricked by the villain 
God. And that, as I am sure you will agree, is 
hardly a convincing account of things. Let us re- 
spect Thomas Hardy, however, for his rejection of 
Victorian optimism. I prefer him and Samuel Butler 
to the more complacent writers of the time—Brown- 


ing and Thackeray, for example. Thackeray, in- 
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deed, though all the world seems agreed in consider- 
ing him especially attractive, affects me rather un- 
pleasantly. I can quite see what Edmund Yates 
meant when he called him a faux bonhomme; and 
why Thackeray resented it so bitterly. For, half the 
time, he is a genuine critic of life, with a deep feel- 
ing for its moral complexity, and, half the time, he 
is a correct family author, paying his tribute to the 
middle-class virtues. When Thackeray comes to deal 
with Helen Pendennis, he cannot make up his mind 
whether to tell the truth about her or to say what his 
audience expect to hear; the result is that on one 
page he will describe her as a saint, a model of piety 
and motherly devotion, and on the next, as if with an 
outbreak of irritability, he will let you see how nar- 
row and how foolish he really feels that she is. 
Samuel Butler, on the other hand, has become em- 
bittered by a harsh enslavement to Mrs. Pendennis’s 
ideas, so that, when he comes to deal with a similar 
type in Zhe Way of All Flesh, he can produce only a 
caricature so repulsive as scarcely to be recognizable 
as the portrait of a human being. Ibsen, who had 


a stronger intellect and a greater genius than either, 
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gave us neither the angel with part of the gilt rubbed 
off that we get in Helen Pendennis nor the bugaboo 
of Christina Pontifex, but the tragic figure of Mrs. 
Alving. So I prefer Ibsen, not only to Thackeray, 
but also to Butler. But I prefer Shakespeare and 
Moliere to any of them. For it is only when Mrs. 
Alving, and what she represents, have ceased to haunt 
literature—or, better still, when they have never 
begun—that the real masterpieces are created. And 
ever since the early nineteenth century—Byron and 
Stendhal felt her first shadow—Mrs. Alving has 
constantly been lurking at the back of our minds. She 
has had a place, even though an invisible one, at every 
intellectual table. And we have had always, in our 
conversation, either to defer to her or to defy her. 
We should have been more fortunate if, as at Plato’s 
Symposium, she had never been among the guests 
at all. 

THE JouRNALIST. But you said a little while ago, 
in comparing Shaw to Moliére, that the French were 
still civilized. Yet they have an industrial middle- 
class society not so very different from our own. 


THE Proressor. Yes, of course; though they 
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have not suffered to the same degree as we. Rémy 
de Gourmont and Anatole France and the rest repre- 
sent a very high civilization, probably the highest 
in modern Europe, yet even with them one feels a 
hostile influence in the air which they are a little 
conscious of affronting: Rémy de Gourmont has his 
M. Croquant and France is really in full reaction 
against the narrow version of the Christian virtues 
characteristic of the nineteenth century. With the 
French, the revolution in society has brought, not so 
much sentimentality and hypocrisy—as it has in the 
English-speaking countries—but rather a kind of 
intensification into vices of the classic virtues of the 
French bourgeoisie, so that their thrift has been 
reduced to meanness and their prudence to timidity. 
The bourgeois became the bugbear of French writers 
during the whole nineteenth century. He clipped 
the wings of the Romantic movement, which had pro- 
duced some bold and admirable poets. Flaubert and 
Baudelaire, for example, had both been launched by 
the impulse of the Romantics; yet Baudelaire, when 
he composes a Litany to Satan, has begun to turn 


from the free enjoyment of that impulse to the as- 
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sault on a bourgeois society almost as much as Flau- 
bert in his evolution from the first version of Saint- 
Antoine to L’Education Sentimentale. 

THE JOURNALIST. But why do you talk as if 
social criticism were the original invention of the 
present? After all, there have always been great 
writers who were not afraid to be reformers. After 
all, Sophocles may have been resigned, but Euripides 
was a revolutionist and made some of his most cele- 
brated tragedies the vehicles of feminist and anti- 
militarist propaganda.— 

Tue Proressor. Yes: Euripides, I suppose, was 
a sort of H. G. Wells of his day, which accounts for 
his popularity in ours. 

THE JournaList.—And Moliere may have been 
willing to play safe, but Beaumarchais, not so very 
long afterward, had spirit enough to direct a comedy 
against certain of the abuses of his time. He and 
the other French writers of the eighteenth century 
did not hesitate to put their abilities at the service 
of the crusade against feudalism and the medieval 


Church. Why, then, should we be ashamed to put 
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ours at the service of the crusade against industrial- 
ism and against Puritan morality? 

THE Proressor. I did not say that you ought to 
be ashamed: I approve of what you are doing. But 
you are worse off than Beaumarchais and Voltaire 
and the rest because they had the benefit of the 
aristocratic standards cultivated by the institu- 
tions they were attacking, whereas your intellectual 
integrity and your taste are seriously impaired by 
industrialism and democracy. And your task is 
becoming more and more tremendous—cleaning the 
Augean stables is nothing to it! Think of the ablest 
contemporary American writers and then consider 
how much of what they have written has been merely 
an indictment of vulgar taste and commercial ideals. 
H. L. Mencken, Edith Wharton, Sinclair Lewis, Van 
Wyck Brooks—in one way or another they are all 
preoccupied with the struggle against middle-class 
standards. And the result is—as I said of Shaw— 
that where these writers leave off, the real criticism 
of life begins. That is what I meant when I said 
that seeing GAosts had started a depressing train of 


reflection. I foresee that any sort of high culture 
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will very soon become impossible in the United 
States, and that when Europe is Americanized 
too, as she seems well on the way to becoming, the 
same thing will be true of her. That will leave 
China, if she manages to stall off for a time the in- 
fluence of the business man and the missionary, with 
what will, so far as I can see, be the only first-rate 
aristocratic culture in the world. So you are in a 
different and less favorable situation than the 
philosophers before the revolution: in their case, the 
system they were attacking was already in decay— 
feudalism had flourished and was ready to fall. But 
industrialism is still on the rise; it has, in fact, prob- 
ably only just begun. And so long as we have a 
democratic society and the people are ignorant and 
insensitive, as they will be for many centuries, we 
shall have such a lowering of standards in the world 
about us, and therefore within ourselves, as it seems 
extremely discouraging to oppose. 

THE JouRNALIST. But suppose things should 
take a new turn! You speak as if industrialism and 
business were fatally identified with the ambitions of 


the people. But as the régime which these things 
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have imposed on us becomes more and more oppres- 
sive, as it becomes plainer and plainer that its condi- 
tions do not comport with human life, how do you 
know that the people will not rebel against it? How 
long will men go on working in factories and in 
offices? The servant class has nearly disappeared. 
What will happen when the employee begins to go, 
as he already shows signs of doing? When the 
people are a little better educated, how can they help 
becoming bored with their work and discontented with 
their position? And, in the meantime, our nerves 
are being stretched too tight. Even now they may 
be snapping! 

THE Proressor. Perhaps they may; but do not 
hope for too much, even if that should occur. It 
will hardly solve the problem of culture. And I 
fear that there will still be a considerable period 
during which life will continue to supply subjects for 
Sophoclean tragedies. 

THE JOURNALIST. We must take it as our task to 
put an end to the conditions which make them 
possible! 

THE Proressor, I am a good deal older than 
you. and I shall never live to see it. 
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IV. In THE GALAPAGOS 
Mr. William Beebe and a Marine Iguana 


Mr. BEEBE. You are not afraid of me! 

THe Iguana. Why should I be? I have seen 
sea lions before and they have never done me any 
harm. 

Mr. Beebe. The tropic-birds that come to breed 
on the crater-slopes of Daphne have different ideas 
from you other inhabitants of the islands. They 
snap at me with their jagged beaks when I try to go 
near their nests. They know that I am not a sea 
lion, but a man; and they have had some experience 
of men on the mainland. 

THe Iguana. We iguanas are afraid of nothing; 
we are the masters of life. The inferior family of 
lizards have their causes for alarm, I believe: they 
are so small that the hawks can catch them and they 
live in constant danger of being eaten. But we 


iguanas know very well there is nothing in the uni- 
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verse that can harm us. Lie down beside us here 
on the rock and enjoy a good stupefying doze. 

Mr. Beezse. I would rather talk to you a little. 
I have come a long way to see you. I have made it 
my business to travel among the animals and to find 
out all I can about them, because I believe they hold 
the key to a mystery which I am trying to solve. 
And as there are no other animals like you, no other 
marine iguanas, in the world, I have naturally made 
a point of coming here. 

THE Icuana. I cannot help you to clear up any 
mysteries. So far as we iguanas are concerned, 
everything is a mystery. 

Mr. BEEBE. You talk as my own race once talked, 
but as we do not talk any longer. When my ancestors 
interrogated animals, their questions were purely 


rhetorical : they did not expect any answers. 


“Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night .. . 


In what distant deeps or skies 


Burnt the fire of thine eyes? ... 
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What the hammer, what the chain, 
Knit thy strength and forged thy brain?” 


The man who addressed the tiger in this fashion was 
resigned to the mystery; he became exalted in con- 
templating it. But I can no longer be content in the 
contemplation of something which I do not under- 
stand, and it is only in the clearing-up of mysteries 
that I taste my exaltation. I have come to put you a 
similar question, but I mean to make you answer it. 

THE IGuana. Your trouble is wasted; I have 
nothing to say. I can only recommended a warm 
siesta—the most satisfying thing in the world. 

Mr. BEEBE. Yet when the first of our investi- 
gators, our scientists, came among you, nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, you islanders put the clue in his 
hand. Hitherto, as I say, we had been resigned to 
accepting life as a mystery—to supposing that each 
different kind of animal had been created separately 
from the others. But when the great Darwin visited 
these islands and observed that each had its special 
animals—its special finches, its special tortoises, its 


special plants,—each distinct from those of the other 
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islands and from similar creatures on the mainland, 
yet fundamentally alike with an unmistakable 
family likeness which outweighed their variations, it 
occurred to him that they might be descendants from 
some common ancestor and that the differences which 
he noticed between them might be merely the result 
of the different conditions which prevailed in the 
different islands. They were all branches of the 
same families which’ through some accident, had 
been isolated for a number of generations. It was as 
if the Galapagos had been specially arranged as an 
elegant and simplified demonstration of the process 
by which species change. 

Tue Icuana. We iguanas have always been the 
same and there is only one species of us. We are 
immutable. 

Mr. BEEBE. You are mistaken. If you were to 
travel inland, you would find an entirely different 
species, unlike you in habits, shape, and color. 
Where you have webbed feet and flattened tails, be- 
cause you have to get about in the sea; where you 
have strongly developed claws, because you have to 


climb the rough rock; they have only such claws and 
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such tails as they require for the easy savannas; and 
where you are black like your lava-beach, they are 
yellow like their cactus flowers. Yet you are the 
offspring of a common stock, and the differences 
which have arisen between you are the differences 
between sea and land. 

THE IGuana. I have never noticed our color 
deepening or our claws growing longer. Every gen- 
eration of iguanas is exactly like the last. 

Mr. BEEBE. But in the past they have certainly 
changed; and they may still be changing to-day. 
You will not deny that, as individuals, you differ 
somewhat among yourselves. Well, the scientist 
of whom I spoke saw that the iguanas with 
the flattest tails and the feet which tended 
most to be webbed would be in the most ad- 
vantageous situation for supporting life on the shore, 
because they would most easily be able to swim, and 
therefore best able to get seaweed to eat. They would 
survive the others and interbreed and perpetuate their 
characteristics, which would in time become intensi- 
fied and the common property of the race. So, not 


only did it appear that two kinds of iguanas might 
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be bred from the same ancestor, but even that, at a 
more remote period, the iguanas and the smaller 
lizards might have had a common parent, too. And, 
if this were true, why not all the lizards and all the 
tortoises and snakes, which all have three-chambered 
hearts and all are covered with scales? Why not the 
whole race of reptiles, on the one hand, and the 
whole race of birds, on the other—since their 
feathers, in their earliest stages, look so much like 
your scales? We have found the skeleton of an an- 
cient animal, half reptile and half bird. May it not 
be your common ancestor? And, if it is, may not all 
we animals with backbones and with nervous systems 
stemming from them—bird, iguana, sea lion and man 
—be related in the same way? And, for that matter, 
why not all creatures with the tubelike bodies 
which we vetebrates have in common with the lowest 
jelly-fish or worm? Why not all creatures that are 
born from cells and build their bodies up from cells? 
Why not, in short, all living things?—the seaweed 
which you eat as well as you yourself, and I as well 
as you? 

THE IGuana. We iguanas have nothing in com- 
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mon with the lesser families of lizards. You are 
talking mischievous nonsense. They run true to their 
nature and we to ours. If our tails vary in shape or 
our claws in strength, it is only to a very slight de- 
gree. It is not possible that such prodigious differ- 
ences should have arisen from such tiny variations. 

Mr. Breese. But this process has been going on 
over a period of prodigious length. No one knows 
how many million generations it may have taken to 
make an iguana. And I should also explain that, 
as a matter of fact, it is possible for very wide varia- 
tions to appear suddenly without warning. Some 
scientists believe that it is these and not the smaller 
variations which have brought the species to their 
present shapes. For all I know, your flattened tails 
may have come into being, as it were, overnight, 
when a new brood of iguanas that had them was 
unexpectedly hatched. 

THE Icuana. Then there was a special creation? 

Mr. BEEBE. Not at all. The sudden variations 
are accidents like the others. For every one that 
helps the animal to survive, there are many in the 


wrong direction. And they are not really so sudden 
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as they look. The young iguana was once an egg, 
and the egg was once a tiny cell, which multiplied 
by dividing and grew gradually into an iguana. 
Now, as each of the parts of the body is developed 
from its own particular cells, a cell lost or a cell 
superadded might produce a quite different kind of 
creature. 

THE Icuana. But how do the cells become lost 
or superadded ? 

Mr. Breese. That is something we have not yet 
found out. 

Tue Iguana. Then you are only putting back the 
special creation to an earlier stage of development? 

Mr. Berse. I should also mention that the condi- 
tions under which the animal lives have a direct in- 
fluence upon him; so that, instead of being merely the 
residuum of a sifting-out of the iguanas best adapted 
to the Galapagos coast, he is also the product of the 
direct moulding of the tides in which he swims, of the 
equatorial sun which warms him, and of the seaweed 
which forms his diet. Whether, however, he can in- 
herit the effects of these things or merely the sus- 
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ceptibility to being affected by them, we have not yet 
been able to determine. 

Tue IGuana. But that is absurd. You can see 
for yourself that these boulders around us here have 
been exposed to the same sunlight and sea and sur- 
rounded by the same seaweed as I have; yet they 
have not thereby been changed into iguanas. You 
talk as if I were merely an adding-up of accidents 
and influences; whereas I am plainly a complete 
entity, a separate force, in myself. I can assure you 
that, if I have been made, it is not the sun and the 
sea which have made me, but I who have made my- 
self. 

Mr. Beese. Yet you must admit that the boulders 
and you have certain characteristics in common: you 
are grayish-black like them, and their backs are dull 
and rough like yours. From a little way off, in fact, 
it is impossible to tell you apart. 

Tue Icuana. But we are able to swim and crawl 
about, and have the power of reproducing ourselves, 
whereas the boulders can do nothing. And we swim 


because we will to swim; crawl about because we will 
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to crawl; and lay eggs because we will to perpetuate 
an incomparable species. 

Mr. BEEBE. Very well; but such a statement as 
that has no value for us scientists. Even assuming 
that, by willing to swim, you eventually become able 
to and develop webs and flat tails for the purpose, 
it is our business to take that will apart and find out 
what it is really made of and how it really works. 

THE Icuana. My dear fellow, you are wasting 
your time. You will never master life by, that 
method. As one animal to another, I can only ad- 
vise you to follow your instinct without worrying 
about what makes it work. That is the great force 
that drives us—instinct! Let it carry you from 
triumph to triumph! Let it guide you to the pas- 
sionate enjoyment of the fullness of life! Just at 
present my instinct commands me to drop my head 
and go to sleep, and I am sure that you must feel the 
same yearning. (He closes his eyes.) 

Mr. Breese. “As one animal to another’—so you 
animals are always saying to me! One night at 
Panama, on my way here, I went hunting in the 
jungle and wore a jack-light on my forehead. Every- 
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where I looked I saw the animals gazing out at me 
with burning eyes. That was all I could see,—their 
eyes, which reflected the light from my lantern,— 
so that I shot a crayfish and a large toad, mistaking 
them for crocodiles, and almost fired at a spider un- 
der the impression that it was a possum. Amphibian, 
crustacean, mammal, and arachnid,—as we think 
ourselves so clever in distinguishing them,—they 
were all the same there, and if they had had jack- 
lights like me, they could not have told me from one 
of themselves. Here we are, I thought, all staring 
at one another with the same pair of eyes, each with 
the same fear for his life—a lot of animals in a 
jungle! Yet I could see what they could not see, for 
I could see with the eyes of the mind—I could see 
both beyond and below them. I looked out upon a 
different universe from theirs and from yours. 

THE IGuANA (without opening his eyes). My 
own is quite good enough: there is everything neces- 
sary in it. 

Mr. Breese. None the less, while your eyes are 
closed to your own, let me tell you of mine for a 


moment. When you look out, you see only the barren 
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coast and the level and quiet sea; when I approach, 
you think only of a sea lion—another being, another 
will, like yourself. But when I look out, I see a 
vast machine functioning with infinite complexity: 
for me iguana, ocean, and coast are all one interplay 
of parts. The solid scene dissolves into innumer- 
able billions of tiny entities, each ten million million 
times as small through as the width of my little- 
finger nail. These entities are electric charges; 
and I distinguish two different kinds, which mutually 
attract each other. I see the electric charges of one 
kind whirling about those of the other at an unimagi- 
nable speed ; in some cases, only a single particle re- 
volving about another particle, and, in others, a swarm 
of nearly a hundred going ’round in as many as six 
successive rings with a group made up of both kinds 
of particles and itself in revolution, at the centre. 
When one of the electrons, as we call them, shifts 
from one ring to another, it does so instantaneously 
and, if it shifts from a larger to a smaller ring, 
loses a certain amount of energy, which you see given 
off as light. The combined charge of the revolving 
electrons always equals the charge of the central 
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group; but when the outside ring finds itself over- 
crowded by the number necessary to strike this bal- 
ance, it allows the outer ring of another system, 
which has room for extra electrons, to take over a 
few; and the two atoms, as the systems are called, 
adjust themselves to each other’s movements and 
travel about together. The same thing happens when 
they find themselves with too few or too many elec- 
trons for their centres. I see, as a matter of fact, 
that all the atoms have combined in this way and that 
they have done so according to definite laws; some 
have twice the capacity for attraction of others and 
are able to attract two atoms of the kind which have 
the least capacity for attraction; others only balance 
with three, and so on up to six. And beyond this 
there are certain kinds which, by internal attractions 
among groups, are able to combine in associations 
running into thousands. I see the air about us as 
composed of certain of these atom-groups—which we 
have named molecules—moving in straight lines very 
rapidly in every direction and continually colliding 
with one another; I see the ocean as a thicker mass, 


a mixture of the same groups which appear in the air 
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with certain other groups, but moving much less 
rapidly than the molecules in the air and beginning 
to stick together. In fact, the molecules themselves 
tend to combine, as many as sixty to one unit 
to form larger aggregations. And I see the 
rocks and the lava-beach built up of these larger units 
fixed in regular formations called crystals. Whether 
the molecules combine in a gas, like the air, in a 
liquid, like the water, or in a solid, like the rock 
depends on whether they have been subjected to a 
higher or lower temperature; and I have a thorough 
comprehension of the laws which govern these 
changes. I see our bodies composed of other aggre- 
gations in a more unstable condition than in the 
rock, so that they are continually breaking down 
and re-forming between a state of fluid, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, state of jelly in which the 
molecules have liked together in a network that 
looks like foam. In a single human body, there are 
thirty million million such units, organized in a 
great community,—all reacting with one another and 
with the molecules that surround them,—some alive 
and performing their rhythms of agglutination and 
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dissolution, others dead and pressed into service 
as scaffoldings and walls to form envelopes for the 
live ones. We call these cells; their average length 
is a five-hundredth of the width of my little-finger 
nail; I see them filled with a grayish jelly which is 
sprinkled with little grains and strung through with 
a net of threads stretched from the sides to a small 
body in the centre. Near this is a larger nucleus 
containing its own network, body, and grains. But 
in the community different kinds of cells are designed 
for different uses. All have breathing grains in 
them for the purpose of splitting up a certain kind 
of molecule, which is known as oxygen, and supply- 
ing the cell with the separate atoms; but other grains 
perform different duties, according to the function 
of the cell. Some store fat, for nourishment; others 
starch, for fuel in the muscles; some the material 
proper for nerves ; some the material proper for eggs; 
others the colors of the skin, and so on. I see similar 
kinds of cells banded together and collaborating in 
their office. These are tissues; some breathe, some 
breed, some enable you to move. They are working 


together in your body in a manner which I under- 
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stand very well, but which I haven’t time now to 
rehearse. The point is that the whole community 
are exchanging energy with the world outside and 
among themselves. The cells of the plants—like 
your seaweed here—have solid envelopes different 
from ours, and, in the envelopes, special grains which 
give the plants their greenish color and which take 
in energy directly from the sunlight. You eat the 
plants in order to acquire that energy, and with the 
aid of the oxygen from the air you convert it in turn 
into energy of your own, which you discharge in your 
movements. We humans eat not only plants but 
other animals as well, and thus get the energy of 
the sun at third hand, instead of at second. You and 
I and the seaweed are situated, with a great number 
of other beings, on the surface of a large solid mass 
of molecules of the crystallized sort, nearly a thou- 
sand times as big around as this island is long—a 
body with a rocky crust and an iron core, almost 
spherical like the sun, as it looks to us from here, 
but caved-in somewhat on four faces, in which the 
oceans have collected. It has caved in because it is 
giving off energy, and, as it does so, its atoms are 
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crowding closer, and, as they do so, the earth is 
shrinking. It is roundish because it is revolving. It 
is revolving steadily about the sun, which is one 
million and three hundred times as large as it, along 
with seven other bodies of the same kind, as do the 
electrons around their centres, in a series of succes- 
sive rings—except that here there is only one body in 
each ring, that each body continues in its course, and 
that all the courses are on the same level. The sun 
itself is spinning in space, and these other bodies 
are fragments broken off from it—as the moon is, 
in turn, from our earth. The planets go around the 
sun and the moon around the earth in this way, be- 
cause space is warped in the presence of matter, and, 
in following a curve in this fashion, they are merely 
taking what is for them the straightest possible path, 
from which, once they have been set in motion, it 
is impossible for them to depart. The laws of their 
movements are known to me and I am able to predict 
what they will do. In the space where they perform 
these evolutions, I see no molecules and no atoms— 
our air is only a film about the earth,—but a medium 


different from those we know, incapable of being 
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divided into parts but through which energy is able 
to pass in the form of heat and light. As the other 
planets and the sun cool down, they are contracting 
like the earth ; and, if they continue, will undoubtedly 
some day be all as cold and as dead as the moon, 
which falls forever in its little orbit like a bleaching 
bit of bone. The sun, however, is still extremely hot 
and, where the atoms are in violent agitation, is send- 
ing out energy ata terrific rate. We on earth depend 
upon it for energy: we have so little left of our own. 
It is the sun which gives us life. Beyond the system 
in which we find ourselves, I can see half a million 
other systems in different stages of the same process 
through which our own has passed or in stages 
through which it will pass later, and a hundred mil- 
lion or more suns, some of them a hundred million 
times as bright as our own. These systems have col- 
lected in a larger system something the shape of this 
watch of mine, in which our own is situated slightly 
above the middle and close to one end. They are all 
moving in relation to one another, but I do not know 
precisely how: it seems to be that our own is headed 


at top speed toward a certain group of distant suns. 
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The great system is probably itself moving as a unit 
and absorbing stars on the way. The space in which 
all this happens gives me the impression of being 
boundless, but, though I could probably travel 
through it in any direction without actually arriving 
at a limit, I have reason to believe that there is only 
a certain amount of it and that my impression of its 
infinity is an illusion.—I see that you are sound 
asleep and have not listened to a word I have said. 
But it has afforded me satisfaction to recapitulate 
what I know. 

Tue Icuana (waking up). I have enjoyed listen- 
ing to you very much. The gentle ebb and flow of 
your voice has had a soothing effect on my spirit, like 
the surf against the shore, and the refrains which 
occurred from time to time lent a refinement of 
rhythm. You were humming a song when you first 
came up, and I noticed that it had the same attractive 
qualities. Both exercises were delightful expres- 
sions of the rythm which we all feel—in eating, 
breeding, or respiration. Ah, that is the essential 
thing —rhythm! 
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Mr. Breese. I gave you, then, no new vision of 
the universe? 

THE IGuana. From what you had said I was 
under the impression that you were going to elucidate 
a mystery; but in the little I listened to before I fell 
asleep I observed that you were basing your universe 
upon mysteries even more extraordinary than those I 
had begged you to accept. What, in fact, are those 
electrons you speak of, and what makes them rush 
about so? What, precisely, is that energy they re- 
lease? I am unable to imagine it. Electrons, if 
they move in that way, must be living creatures like 
ourselves, and, therefore, incomprehensible. But 
whereas I had previously supposed that only the 
animals were alive, you want to convince me that 
everything is. Furthermore, how is one to under- 
stand the behavior of beings which, from revolving 
about a centre in one orbit, appear instantaneously 
in another? Such a conception is against all my 
experience. When the birds which I see flying above 
me want to come down to the earth or the sea, they 
do so gradually and in an unbroken descent—they 


do not drop instantaneously. I cannot for the life 
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why you sucex at the man who was 
mt to adenise the mystery of the tiger when you 
appest to be prefectly satishied with the mystery of 
the Gectton. Could you not apostrophize the electron 
i with even stronger re2zson: 

“Electron! Electson! ciscling swift, 

Who taught you that tremendous shift?” 

—- Wz. Breeze. 1 2m not satished with the mystery 
Co the dectron. 1 expect presently to find it ont. 
Tue lovsss. Take my word for it, you never 
will and you may as well give it up. The electron, 
if it exists, follows its instinct like you and me. It 
is inspired by 4 will, 2 vital force. You may take 
an iguana ot an atom apart—you may even take an 
dlectron apast. But how can you take an instinct 
apart? How can you take life apart? Let 
us put ourselves in harmony with this instinct—let 
Us not hope to analyze it. I have a deep conviction 
that the life I experience is something incapable of 
being divided. | 

_ Me Beeve. We scientists cannot admit that 
When the first voyagers used to navigate these seas 
three hundred years ago, they called this archipelago 
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“the Enchanted Islands,” because they knew so little 
about calculating distances that, when they were 
carried out of their courses by strong currents, they 
had the illusion of sailing straight over the places 
where the islands had formerly been. That is, they 
attributed to an unknown and unintelligible power 
something for which they had merely not been clever 
enough to find its natural explanation. And that 
is the type of all scientific progress. To-day, our 
electrons which disappear from one orbit and instan- 
taneously appear in another are inexplicable, like the 
Enchanted Islands, which were sometimes there and 
sometimes not. But we have found out the secret of 
the islands and we may find out the secret of the 
electron. As for what makes the electrons move, 
science has never pretended to deal with ultimate 
realities. We leave that to mystics like you. It is 
enough for us to know ow they move. All that we 
scientists pretend to understand are the relations in- 
volved in the processes of living bodies as well as the 
relations involved in the processes of the nonliving 
world. People used to imagine that life appeared 
spontaneously—like the Enchanted Islands again. 
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They talked of bees suddenly springing into life in 
the bodies of dead animals and of mice generated 
from a piece of cheese and a pile of dirty rags; but 
now we understand how the bees and mice got there 
just as we understand how the islands got there. And 
who knows if we may not in time come to understand 
their genesis so well that we shall be able to construct 
bees and mice ourselves out of their component energy 
and atoms? We have already, as a matter of fact, 
made impressive beginnings in this direction. Al- 
ready we have produced out of nonliving materials 
artificial cells that look like real ones and that move, 
divide, and eat as if they were alive, and have caused 
artificial seeds to sprout and grow into leaves and 
stalks like those of water-plants. Already we have 
made a substance called formaldehyde, which is one 
of the systems of molecules built up by plants and 
which has always been supposed inseparable from liv- 
ing organisms, out of a nonliving gas passed through 
a nonliving salt in the presence of rays of sunlight ; 
and by mixing certain crystals with certain liquids 
we have even created the living organisms called 


moulds. We have kept a piece of animal tissue alive 
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by feeding it its accustomed diet five years after 
the rest of the body was dead. We have determined 
the sex of pigeons before they mete hatched, and 
fertilized frogs’ eggs by pricking them with needles. 
And we have stimulated the ova of sea urchins to 
develop into eggs and hatch by supplying them artifi- 
cially with the requisite enveloping membrane which 
had formerly been contributed by the male! 

THE IGuana. Indeed? Well, I really cannot see 
what is the use of taking all that trouble. There 
are always plenty of water-plants. I have never 
known the supply to give out; and I am sure they 
reproduce themselves a great deal better than you 
could produce them artificially. And as for mice, I 
cannot conceive why anyone should want to manu- 
facture them! 

Mr. Breese. It is not that we want to manufac- 
ture mice, but that we want to recast human beings. 
If it is a question of mice, however, they are more 
valuable to us than you think. By breeding ordinary 
mice, for example, with the kind that have a habit of 
waltzing, we have been able to find out the exact 
mathematical proportion according to which they in- 
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herit their peculiarity, and from this have come to 
hope that we may some day be able to trace 
the inheritance of our own characteristics. Further- 
more, from experimenting with the embryos of rats 
we have reached the conclusion that it may become 
possible to gestate human embryos outside the womb 
of the mother and thus do away with the difficulties of 
birth,’ which are so much greater among us human 
mammals than among you iguanas, who have already 
developed a natural device for growing the offspring 
outside the body. May we not hope to find the seeds 
of human qualities among the bodies of the germinal 
cell? May we not hope to fertilize the ova and to 
rear the embryo outside the womb? And may we 
not, therefore, succeed in preserving and improving 
those of our qualities which we have decided are 
valuable and in eliminating those which we believe we 
should be better without? May we not, in short, some 
day succeed in breeding virtue and genius in men 
as we have already discovered the key for breeding 
waltzing in mice? 

Tue Icuana. I cannot understand this passion 


for changing yourselves. Aren’t you good enough 
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as you are? I am sure that, for my part, it would 
never occur to me to try to tinker with the iguanas— 
they are perfectly satisfactory already. 

Mr. Breese. No, we humans are not satisfactory ; 
there is always something wrong with us. In the 
first place, we frequently inhabit climates where there 
is so little food available that we are compelled to 
the extremity of labor in order to have enough to 
eat, and where the weather is so unfavorable that we 
are obliged to construct elaborate shelters from it 
and to wear artificial skins. Those who do not care 
to cultivate for food their own animals and plants 
or to make their own houses and clothing—and of 
these there are an enormous number—are forced to 
perform other kinds of labor in order to earn enough 
precious metal to exchange for these commodities ; 
and they tend to huddle in large close communities, 
something like those of the bees and ants, except that 
they are not so well organized; for there are so 
many members of the community and so little obvious 
work to be done that all kinds of ridiculous 
tasks are invented of which the products are 


either harmful or unnecessary, and, even with these, 
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the competition is so fierce that many starve from 
having nothing to do and almost all who have some 
definite employment are compelled to use up all their 
energy on it, for fear it may be given to 
someone else. Furthermore, our cities are so densely 
built and so befogged with the gases from our work- 
shops that they have ended by excluding the sunlight, 
upon whose energy all life depends. So that, as a 
rule, our city populations are overworked and under- 
sunned. And we are so ill adapted to our natural 
conditions—let alone these artificial ones—that we 
are perpetually falling victim to all kinds of enfeeble- 
ments, insanities, and iHnesses caused by our failure 
to cope with them. What seems the crowning gratu- 
itous curse of our plight is the fact that we are sur- 
rounded by a poisonous race of invisible plantlike 
creatures which are always ready to fall upon us and 
devour us when the slightest weakness on the part 
of our tissues allows them an opportunity. With all 
these difficulties, we have become so quarrelsome that 
we are continually fighting one another, individually 
and collectively, sometimes on so great a scale that 


whole races of men attack each other for some valu- 
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able source of food or money until both have wasted 
in the struggle a thousand times more than they could 
have lost by surrendering its object. Now we scien- 
tists—aside from the possibilities which I suggested 
a moment ago—have already begun to find out how 
to remedy these misfortunes. One of our sciences 
studies communities and the distribution of money 
and food, with a view to organizing them better; an- 
other investigates the growth of plants and attempts 
artificially to produce the substances supplied by 
them, with a view to making our food as abundant and 
as easily accessible for us as your seaweed is for you. 
Another tries to straighten out the sad tangles in 
our minds which result from our natural desires for 
mating, pleasure, or relaxation attempting to make 
their requirements felt in societies which have not 
provided for them sufficiently. Another hunts down 
the bacteria which prey on us and invents weapons to 
destroy them; another stimulates our organs when 
they are weak and purifies them when they are 
poisoned ; another takes them apart when they are out 
of order and sets them running properly again, grafts 
on fresh tissue from other bodies, when our own has 
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been torn away, and supplies us with new blood from 
other arteries, when the old is failing; and a fourth, 
when the atomic structure of our bodies has ceased to 
function in the norma] fashion, readjusts it by the 
application of energy in the form of certain rays. 
Unfortunately, we are also the victims of an infectious 
stupidity which is perhaps our most serious plague 
of all, and which allows us to pervert the uses of our 
discoveries till they become the instruments of our 
undoing—so that out of our knowledge of molecules 
and atoms and our mastery of energy we have created 
machines to enslave and overstrain us and new 
weapons of unprecedented power to wage war on one 
another. But even this we may in time find remedi- 
able. Already, by the stimulation of certain secre- 
tions in the recesses of our bodies, we have found a 
means of advancing the idiotic to a normal mentality. 
Who knows if we may not soon raise the normal to 
a condition of intelligence? 

Tue Icuana. The more you talk, the plainer it 
becomes to me that you men are hopelessly mistaken. 
The further you go along the lines you have been 


describing, the worse off you are certain to be. Your 
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misfortune really lies, not in knowing too little and 
in not having rearranged things enough, but in ever 
having embarked on researches which are obviously 
destined to be incomplete, and in attempting to 
tamper with your bodies and souls before you really 
understand them—which, believe me, you never will. 
What you need is to return to the natural state— 
from which you should never have departed. How 
do you know, for example, that before you have 
succeeded in stimulating the rest of humanity to 
think the same thoughts that you think and to see 
their salvation as you do—which in itself sounds 
improbable—they may not already have destroyed 
the whole race, including you, in one of their scien- 
tific wars? In the meantime, in any case, you fall 
sick; you starve; you die before your time; you are 
excessively unhappy. Now these are things that never 
happen to us iguanas. We follow Nature’s divine de- 
crees and we are never troubled by those “‘sad tangles” 
of which you speak, which result from the repression 
of natural desires. We enjoy ourselves, we mate, we 
relax. In the morning, in our comfortable burrows, 
we come to life with the waking of the light; then 
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we lie about on some favorite rock till the waters 
have receded from the seaweed; we saunter down 
and munch it fresh from the surf—wet, delicious and 
slimy. Then all day, as you see us here, we bask 
in the warm luscious sun. Go back to Nature! Live 
as we do! You talk a great deal, like the birds; but 
it is plain from your own description that you live 
primarily to pursue the same ends as they and as 
we—what you really desire most is to eat and to per- 
petuate your kind. If you find yourselves in a sunless 
climate and with a scarcity of nourishment, that is 
very regrettable. I advise you to move to our country, 
where there is room for somany more. Only, if you 
do, kindly leave us alone. Do not try to put us to- 
gether differently; do not stimulate our secretions. 
You would only distress us and make us ill. Iguana 
nature never changes and we do not want to have 
it change! 

Mr. Beese. Does it not? I have seen the skele- 
tons of lizards twenty times as large as you, twenty 
times the largest of your species!—obviously off- 
shoots, in the distant past, of some common ancestor 


with you. Would you tell me in the face of those 
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monstrous skeletons—articulated exactly like your 
own—that your nature has never changed? I could 
show you at the top of my own brain the last useless 
vestiges of an eye which has disappeared in me, but 
which still survives in you to the degree that a cer- 
tain scale in the middle of your forehead wears the 
image of its retina and lens, and that, when you 
are asleep and I pass my hand between it and the 
light, you become aware of it at once; and I could 
show you in the embryos of both our races the gill- 
clefts of the water-breathing beings from which we 
have both sprung! What sort of a creature was I 
when I had an eye in the middle of my forehead? 
What sort of a creature were you when you breathed 
through gills? Neither a lizard nor a man! We 
were perhaps the same creature then. But have we 
not changed since that time? You are right—we 
have all the same nature; but a characteristic of that 
nature is to change! Your ancestors changed to 
dinosaurs—that is, they became enormously strong 
—and they must have had the mastery of their world. 
But when the climate turned unexpectedly cold, their 
strength could not help them to cope with it and 
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they perished, every one. Now we men, when we 
in turn took our flight from a different stock from 
yours, developed a more effectual means of dealing 
with the treacheries of the globe. We became, not 
strong, but skillful—we hit upon the use of tools. 
You other animals had been under the necessity of 
growing the tools you needed yourselves—your 
wings, your oars, your diving-helmets, your electric 
batteries, your lights, your weapons to defend your- 
selves, and your traps to catch your prey. It takes 
you a long time to acquire these things, and the 
number that you can manage at one time is extremely 
limited. But we humans found out how to con- 
struct these instruments from the materials of 
the inanimate world, and so could command 
them all at once, because we could pick them up 
when they were wanted and lay them down when 
we had done. And this genius may carry us far. 
I told you that we were always maladjusted; but the 
truth is that our ability to adapt ourselves to all 
kinds of unfavorable conditions which we were physi- 
cally never intended to meet is perhaps the most re- 


markable triumph which life has yet achieved. We 
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can survive in more kinds of environment than any 
other creature that has ever lived. Yet we 
must work at our tools day and night. And that 
is the scientist’s task. Despite other men who 
are content, like you iguanas, to eat and to sleep in 
the sun, to cultivate the enjoyment of their sensations 
and to look no further than their own extinction, or 
to rest content with an uninquiring confidence 
in the instincts which stir us so confusedly and in 
the energy which sweeps us to destruction as well as 
to creation and joy, 4e knows that we must be saved 
through abstract thought and through the construc- 
tion of machines—lest we be caught by some new 
trick of Nature or some preversity of our own before 
we are ready to deal with it, and the conquest of 
matter be all to be begun again by some new race 
with a new genius, while only degenerate members 
of our own live on all their high ambitions given up, 
as you iguanas in stupid indifference watch us sail 
the seas and drain the swamps where your family 
once reigned. Not the artist nor the prophet shall 
save us, but the scientist; for he alone handles the 


tools. The artist and the prophet, like him, chafe at 
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their existence on this impossible earth where they 
are half masters and half slaves. Like him, they 
hear the voice which torments us: ‘Not good 
enough! Not good enough!” But the artist can 
turn all his chagrin into a beautiful and satisfying 
work of art and so be relieved of it for ever; and the 
prophet can find peace in the hope that what we lack 
so intolerably on earth will be made up to us after 
we are dead. Both can assert, like any iguana, that 
human nature never changes and that they would not 
~ have it change. But the scientist has seen it change 
and knows that it must change as much again—as 
much again and more! Then, then, we shall have a 
real world like the dreamed worlds of our poets and 
prophets—a world which has passed not only through 
man’s mind but through his hands also! In that 
day, we shall no longer have to compensate ourselves 
by the makeshifts of our imaginations for the mutila- 
tions of our bodies and the starvations and frustra- 
tions of our souls. Living, then, in a universe which 
will be the masterpiece of imagination, our common 
speech, the songs we improvise in the enjoyment of 


our freedom and our strength, will make the art of 
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the Beethovens and Dantes—that fruit of maladjust- 
ment and pain—appear the stammering of bar- 
barians! And in that day our saints would stand 
ashamed to have bought sainthood with suffering! 

THE Icuana. Your Beethovens, your Dantes and 
your Darwins, do not matter in the least to me. — 
It is growing dark—I must get home to my burrow. 
(He begins to crawl away.) 

Mr. Beese. Yes: our planet, wheeling us about, 
hides the sphere of the sun from our eyes; and the 
light, striking through earth’s film, streams divided 
in purple and green. But you shall not go back to 
your burrow to-night—you shall come away with me! 
(He lassoes the Iguana with a cord.) 

Tue Icuana. Why do you want me to go with 
your 

Mr. BEEBE. You must help me to attain that 
triumph of which I have been telling you! 

THE Icuana. If, as you say, the sun is burning 
out and you depend upon it for life, where will your 
triumph be when the sun is dead and the earth as 
cold as the moon? 


Mr. Beese. Look! Behind us a million suns be- 
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gin to shine in the eastern sky, all ablaze like our 
own. We shall have those down to warm us when 
our own has given out! 

THE Icuana. That strikes me as a remote hope— 
if their sizes are what you represent them. Only a 
mystic faith like mine could inspire a thought so 
unscientific! In that faith, let us go to our beds; 
let us sleep on the divine mystery. There is nothing 
so comforting in the world as retreat in a cosy 
burrow. 

Mr. Breese. While we sleep, we acquiesce in the 
undoing of our children. Since you have taken no 
forethought for yours, you shall help me to save 
mine! (He carries him off by the tail.) 

Tue Icuana. I go unwillingly! 
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CRONKHITE’S CLOCKS 


A PANTOMIME WITH CAPTIONS 


(for a score by Leo Ornstein) 





Le | » gage! 





Cronxuire’s Clocns 


A vast office with white walls and steel-gray wood- 
work, as if the skeleton of the building were showing 
through. At the back, two high narrow windows 
rather far to the right and left, so that there is a 
broad expanse of wall between them: through the 
one on the left appears a large office-building which 
is rapidly being pulled down and through the other 
an exactly similar one as rapidly being sent up: con- 
struction and demolition proceed simultaneously, so 
that about the middle of the action the view from the 
right-hand window is completely blocked by the new 
building and the view from the left-hand one is left 
blank ; after this, the process is immediately reversed 
and the right-hand building begins to come down 
while on the other side at the same time a new build- 
ing begins to go up. 

At the right and near the front of the stage, be- 
hind an enormous desk, sits Mr. Cronkhite, the Boss. 
He has a time-clock dial for a face and time-clock 
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indicators for hands; his shirt-front is a time-clock 
chart and he wears gun-metal clothes. His desk is 
equipped with telephone, dictaphone and radio; at 
his left is a gigantic safe. A woman secretary sits 
beside him, jotting shorthand from his dictation. 
She has an alarm-clock face, surmounted by a bell, 
and is dressed in tin with a dullish finish; her right 
hand is a metal holder for her pencil, which is kept 
in place by a large black wing-screw: when one 
pencil is used up, another can be put in; her left 
hand is an eraser. 

On the Boss’s right and facing the audience, be- 
hind a smaller but still considerable desk, sits Mr. 
Cronkhite’s Assistant, the important second man of 
the firm: he has clock-hands for hands and for a 
face one of those large polygonal clocks of the 
kind used in police courts and schools; he wears a 
suit of shiny tin. Behind his desk is a tight-fitted 
steel door with a rectangle of glazed glass. On the 
opposite side of the stage, is an exactly similar door 
and behind it at a desk a Door-Boy, with alarm-clock 
face and hands and a shabby suit of tin clothes. All 
along the back of the stage and facing the audience 
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stretches a row of Typists with typewriters; they are 
all exactly alike and wear identical dark tin clothes, 
but their faces, which are typewriter keys, bear dif- 
ferent characters: the first six have Q W E R T and 
Y and the remaining four, 2, 3, 4 and 5 surmounted 
respectively with & #, $ and %. Cronkhite, the 
Secretary, the Assistant, the Door-Boy and the 
Typists all wear large horn-rimmed glasses. 

At the left and towards the front of the stage, 
stands an elaborate filing cabinet reaching almost to 
the ceiling. A tall gangling Negro in a badly fitting 
uniform and a porter’s cap over one eye has his 
stool tilted back against it; he is reading the Police 
Gazette. There is a vacant stool beside him. 

All the furniture in the room is gray and looks 
as if it were made of steel ; it is well-proportioned 
and severe, running to high narrow shapes. The 
whole scene is in gray and white, like the gray and 
gray-white of the newspapers—of the movies, the 
subways, the streets—of the slaty and livid city 
dwellers. The only patch of color is supplied by the 
blue uniform, red mouth and salmon-pink Police 


Gazette of the Negro caretaker. 
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When the curtain goes up, the typewriters are all 
clacking in a rapid thick-rattling clatter. The busi- 
ness of the office is going forward to a brisk insistent 
clock-work rhythm: people come and go between the 
desks, and in and out of the doors. A girl in black, 
with a Harding memorial stamp for a face, appears 
mechanically at regular intervals through the right- 
hand door to collect and deposit the mail in two 
identical wire baskets labelled “Out” and “In” on a 
table in front of the left-hand Typists; she goes out 
through the left-hand door. There are telephones on 
every desk, including those of the Typists: the ring- 
ing of telephone bells recurs incessantly in the music 
and the members of the office-staff are seen to answer 
them. 

An announcement in big black letters is projected 
like a moving-picture on the space between the 


windows: 


THE BEDLAM BUILDING 
AN UP-TO-DATE LIGHT AND AIR-PROOF 
FIFTY-STORY STEEL STRUCTURE—RE- 
FRIGERATOR CONCRETE FLOORS, TRIPLE- 
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BAKED BRICK EXTERIOR WALLS, TILE 
AND GYPSUM-BLOCK MOUSE-PROOF IN- 
TERIOR PARTITIONS 


A second caption : 


| OFFICES OF THE CRONKHITE CoO. 


A ECK-LECK-TICK ak 
L CLOCKS I 
A M 
R E 
M (A picture of an alarm clock 


going off, with electrical irra- 
diations of noise: it wears a 


grin of fiendish malice.) 
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A third caption : 


SENSITIVE CASPER, 
THE NEW MESSENGER. 

Casper, the new messenger, appears timidly at the 
door on the left, but before he has got it half-way 
open, the Door-Boy springs up, shakes his head and 
shuts it sharply. 


HE IS NOT RECOGNIZED 


Casper tries again. 


SENSITIVE CASPER 


The Door-Boy shuts him out. 


HE IS NOT RECOGNIZED 
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A third attempt. 


“TAM CASPER, 
THE NEW BOY!” 


The Door-Boy lets him in. He is a thin, stoop- 
ing red-eyed youth with pale hair that gets in his 
eyes; he wears a cap and a yellow ulster with large 
buttons. The Door-Boy points toward Mr. Cronk- 
hite’s Assistant, but Casper misunderstands; he goes 
over to punch the time-clock on Mr. Cronkhite’s face. 
Indignation of Mr. Cronkhite. The Assistant sum- 
mons him angrily, gestures for him to sit down on 
the stool. Casper goes over, glancing apprehensively 
about him at the clock-faced office force, and, at a 
brief gesture from the Door-Boy, hangs his cap and 
ulster on a peg to the right of the door. He is seen 
to be wearing a blue and orange tie and a blue 
Kuppenheimer suit. 

Just as he is about to sit down on the stool, the 
Assistant summons him back. The Secretary has 
handed the Assistant a memorandum which one of 


the Typists has been typing from the short-hand 
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notes made at Mr. Cronkhite’s dictation. He indi- 
cates to Casper the request on the memorandum, 


hands it to him and points toward the files. 


LETTER FR BEDGE & BOTCH 7/3/19 RE 8 
DOZ. DUP. MONSTER RATTLER ALARMS 


Casper goes over to files and confronts them with 
utter blankness; looks them up and down; studies 
labels on drawers. The Negro makes no offer to help 
but, after a glance, goes on reading. Casper begins 
following the alphabet of the labels, checking off the 
letters with his finger: H turns out to be near the 
ceiling, far beyond his reach. He pulls out a drawer 
at the bottom and stands on it. Still too high. He 
shuts the bottom drawer and pulls out the one above 
it. The Negro watches him with mild interest. 
Casper climbs on to the second drawer and tries to 
pull out the file while the drawer is tilting under 
him. He falls with a crash amid a shower of docu- 
ments. The Negro smiles with languid delight. The 
Assistant springs up in a rage. Casper makes a ges- 
ture of pleading; the Assistant gestures sharply 
toward the files. Casper begins picking them up. 
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In the meantime, visitors have commenced to ar- 
rive by the left-hand door. The Door-Boy halts 
them and asks their business, then reports to Mr. 
Cronkhite, who nods. Three men come forward, one 
by one. The first is dressed all in gray, with a flat 
beaked head like a can-opener blade. He has cork- 
screws for hands and is carrying a bright new can- 


opener. 


CAVAN 
THE CAN-OPENER KING 


The second man is dressed in mucilage brown and 
has a head like the top of a glue-pot, with the pro- 
truding handle of the brush like a top-knot on a flat 
' tin hat. His hands are mucilage brushes and he is 


carrying a glue-brown suit-case. 


O. J. STUCK 
DEAN OF THE ADHESIVES TRADE 


The third man is all in white with a great facet 
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for a head and a knobbed closet-chain for neck-tie, 


His arms are pipe sections, jointed at the elbow. 


“PIPES” MONTGOMERY 
THE BIG BATH-ROOM FIXTURES MAN 


All the manufacturers, like the office-force, wear 
horn-rimmed spectacles. Mr. Cronkhite shakes hands 


with them jerkily and gestures for them to sit down, 


CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE BIG FOUR 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND OFFICE AC- 
CESSORIES NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Cavan produces a large tin can with a picture 
of a fish leaping a cascade on one side of it and on 
the other in large letters the label, ‘““Boneless Syn- 
thetic Salmon.”’ He sets the tin can on the floor and 
sticks a can-opener in the top. Then he holds up a 
small radio transmitter. The can-opener is seen to 
travel by itself around the top of the can. The other 


manufacturers make signs of admiration. 
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THE LITTLE CANNIBAL 
RADIO CAN-OPENER 


O. J. Stuck holds a label in one hand and brushes 
on glue with the other. Suddenly, the label leaves 
his hand like a shot and affixes itself to the suit-case. 
It reads, “Luxury Chain Hotels.” Enthusiasm as 


before. 


CLINGSOR LONG-DISTANCE 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC GLUE 


Mr. Montgomery turns the tap on the top of his 
head and fills the bathtub with water from his nozzle. 
Then he telescopes the bath-tub in and out to show 
that it may be lengthened or shortened to accommo- 


date any length. 


THE PROCRUSTES 
ADJUSTABLE BATH-TUB 


Mr. Cronkhite signals to his Assistant to unlock 


the safe. He does so and beckons to Casper, who has 
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just finished picking up the files and is about to sit 
down on his stool. Casper comes over and the As- 
sistant indicates that he is to take out what is inside 
the safe. Casper disappears in the maw and lifts 
forward a heavy time-clock. The Assistant takes it 
from him and sets it on the desk, and immediately— 
forgetting Casper—snaps the door and locks him in 
the safe. Mr. Cronkhite moves the pointer on the 
clock and punches a number: as he does so, a Cyclo- 
pean and malevolent eye is seen to open in the middle 
of the dial. 


THE JEHOVAH EVER-WATCHFUL 
“THE*‘CLOCK WYtH A-PERSONALTIT Ya. 


The manufacturers rise and applaud. Mr. Cronk- 
hite signals to the office-force and they, too, rise and 


applaud. 


LOYALTY: TO THE ‘CRONKHISE; CG: 
THREE CHEERS FOR OLD ECK-LECK-TICK! 


The employees ring three times in unison, like 
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alarm-clocks. Mr. Cronkhite claps his colleagues on 
the shoulder; they shake hands all round. Then 
they sit down and begin handing each other large 
sheets of paper covered with figures. 

The Assistant looks about for Casper to make him 
put the time-clock back; he gestures angrily to the 
Door-Boy. The Door-Boy opens the door and looks 
out into the hall, then consults the Negro. The 
Negro shakes his head without looking up from the 
paper. The Assistant jerks up his arms like an in- 
furiated block-signal, then summons the Negro, who 
shuffles over, still carrying his Police Gazette. 
When the safe is opened, Casper falls out, limp with 
suffocation. As soon as he sees Casper, the Negro 
turns around and goes back to his seat. The Assis- 
tant is seen to scold Casper and order him to put 
the time-clock back; Casper lifts it from the table 
and sinks with it to the floor, where he is only able 
to get it into the safe by upending it and bumping 
it over, like a heavy trunk: the Assistant orders him 
to be careful. Casper staggers at last to his stool and 
is again on the point of sitting down when the As- 


sistant summons him back. A telephone has been 
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ringing. As he comes over, another begins and, the 


‘moment after, a third. 


“ANSWER THE TELEPHONE!” 


Casper does not know which to go to; he hesitates 
between them. More telephones begin to ring. 
Scherzo of telephone bells. He finally unhooks a 
receiver. 

VoIcE OF CENTRAL (shrill, toneless and flat). What 
number plee-uz? Excuse it plee-uz! 

He dodges to another and puts the receiver to his 
ear. 

HarsH TELEPHONIC VoicEs. Is this the Croton 
Reservoir ? 

—lIs this the Lying-In Hospital? 

—Hello, May—is Ida there? 

—Say, you’re on a busy wire! 

By this time, Casper is rushing frantically from 
one desk to another, collecting telephones by the arm- 
ful, as if he were gathering fruit. 

Voice or CenTRAL. Ziegfeld six—thrrrree—one— 
five Extension seventeen has been changed to Zieg- 
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feld six—thrrrree—fifteen Extension one—seven. 
(A black mechanical thumping—vrat-a-clunk rat-a- 
clunk rat-a-clunk—like the hysterical pulse of the 
telephone service—ending in a hideous ear-splitting 
crack.) The line is biz-zee! 
ANOTHER Voice. Are you trying to get Cronkhite, 
Central? 
Voice oF CENTRAL. Here’s your party! 
A New Voice (piercing and feminine). Is this 
Famous-Players? 

Casper is seen to respond eagerly at the mention 
of Cronkhite; but the next moment the telephones are 


extinguished by a rivetter beginning outside. 


STAMMERFAST 1 3/4 x 6 CLOSE-QUARTER 
PNEUMATIC HAMMER DRIVING 11/3 IN. 
FLANGE-SHANK BULL-DOG RIVETS 


The racket stops. 
THE PuoneE: Is this Cronkhite? 

A trip-hammer rapidly rapping and accompanied 
by a continuous swish, like the hissing escape of 


steam. 
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CATACLASM RIVET EXTRACTOR 
McMASTER HURRICANE SAND-BLAST 


The Assistant beckons to Casper: he throws the 
telephones into a waste-basket and comes over to 


get his orders. 


SPAKE THIS, TO -“PHE ANGELUS An 
CHIMES WORKS, 17% BROADWAY, AND BE 
BACK BY 12:15)! 


The Assistant indicates 12:15 on his clock-face; 
it is now exactly 12. Casper, aghast and dazed, 
looks about at the other clock-faces, hoping the As- 
sistant may be fast; but they all stand precisely at 
12 and, as he looks, point implacably to the quarter. 
They have already begun to go out to lunch. Casper 


hurries over to the door, and takes down his coat. 


CASPER’S VISION 
AS HE-PUTS;ON HIS COAF 


The stage goes dark; Time is suspended. The 
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Vision appears on the back wall in the form of a 
moving-picture film speeded up to the swiftness of 
thought. 

The Vision: Casper rushing for the elevator—he 
gets into the Up by mistake—tries to get out 
after it has started—falls and hurts his knee—makes 
a vain lunge for a Down which is leaving 
just behind him—while he is still staring at the 
closed door, the next Down is crowded with people 
going out to lunch—the elevator boy pushes him 
away and clacks the door in his face—he posts him- 
self in front of another door and keeps his eyes 
fixed on the dial, but when the elevator arrives it 
proves to be going up—he decides to walk down the 
stairs—the sheer bleak metallic stair-well: a shaft in 
infinity—floor after floor ticks by—he sits down 
against the wall exhausted—the bottom at last! he 
pushes open a heavy door and is confronted by a 
jungle of furnaces looming monstrous in electric 
gleams: he is in the cellar; he has gone too far—he 
is obliged to plod back up a flight—revolving 
doors at entrance to building, with interminable 


streams of people plunging out and in—-Casper tries 
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to edge into out-going stream, but barrel-shaped 
business men push past him—at last he darts into 
a compartment and is carried round and round at 
top-speed, till he is finally expelled into the street— 
passers-by stumble over him and scowl—he stares 
dizzily about and catches sight of a large clock on an 
iron pillar: it indicates 12:04—he tries to cross the 
street where the traffic is held up but, when he has got 
almost to the opposite curb, a policeman rushes after 
him and yanks him back—Casper ascending the ele- 
vated stairs—endless ladder of narrow steps, each one 
repeating “Walk on Air! Roach’s Rubber Heels”— 
giddiness—he claps his hand to his heart—he sees 
the placards, “Walk on Air! Roach’s Rubber Heels,” 
intermixing before his vision like jack-straws—he 
glances at the clock above the change-maker’s win- 
dow, which says 12:06, and dashes for the automatic 
gate—close-up of Casper’s hand putting in penny 
instead of nickel—gate sticks and line of people is 
telescoped behind Casper, crushing him against gate 
—he succeeds in extracting a nickel and putting it in 
the slot—gate revolves and Casper is shot out with 
whole compressed force of crowd straight into 
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elevated car—jam in train—Casper groping for 
strap—close-up of ‘“‘Elevated Express”: “It’s Great 
to be a New Yorker!—Another Improvement! 
Electro-Pneumatic Sliding Doors: Less Delay at 
Stations! Part of Our Increased Service Program” 
—outside view of train rounding curve: jumps 
track; topples; plunges—Casper’s panic-stricken 
face—string of cars lolling off track—Casper precip- 
itated through window of cloak and suit sweatshop 
—girls jump up in alarm—Manager, in shirt-sleeves, 
furious, seizes Casper and throws him out—orders 
girls, some of whom have gone to window, to get back 
to their work—Casper dodging his way downtown at 
break-neck speed—he looks at clock above entrance 
to building: eleven minutes past twelve !—he searches 
for the address: he has confused it with the time he 
was told to get back: 12% Broadway, 17:15 o’clock 
—15% Broadway, 17:12 o’clock: cinematographic 
flicker of figures—1712151212515121715 
—he takes a chance on 1714: monumental marble 
entrance—he consults directory on giant wall-tablet: 
an ocean of print—long corridor lined on either side 


with impressive elevators: Local and Express— 
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Casper takes Express by mistake—asks hard-boiled 
elevator boy to let him out at fifteenth floor—boy 
surlily and curtly shakes head—up! up! up !—elevator 
shoots through roof, is seen protruding through top 
of building—boy throws Casper out on roof—Casper 
stares about; goes over to parapet; gapes down on 
vertical perspectives—grim abysses of the city, blank 
many-windowed walls—he sees a clock on a near-by 
building just at the level of his gaze: it looks as wide 
as a fallen moon: 12:18!!!—in despair, Casper 
throws up his arms and hurls himself over railing— 
cataclysm of wheeling buildings. End of Vision. 

The light goes on; Time is resumed. 

Casper is seen reeling, his hand to his head. He 
staggers over and sits down on his stool. Everybody 
has gone out to lunch except the Negro caretaker. 


Casper offers up a little prayer. 


CASPER'S PRAYER 
O GOD, | HAVE GOT A REALLY SGOGP 
TENOR VOICE, AND I AM ANXIOUS STO 
SING IN A CHOIR, SO I HOPE YOU WON'T 
LET ME GO UNDER! 
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Celestial music is heard from the radio—a violin 
solo, very sentimentally played and accompanied by a 
hollow buzzing. Casper comes forward, fascinated, 


and listens with awe. 


THE YOWLER 1500 MI. RADIO RECEIVER 
WITH BLATT LOUD SPEAKER 
ATTACHMENT 


Tue Ravio (announcing). The Voice of God— 
broadcasting from Station XZBQ. 

Tue Voice or Gop (declaiming hoarsely and with 
monotonous emphasis). Don’t whine! Don’t com- 
plain! Don’t ask any questions! 

I want a man who will do My Work and do it 
with a Smile! 

The Righteous I will exalt from $10 a week men to 
£10,000 a week men and the Unfaithful I will con- 
sign among the Bankrupts to a place of Eternal 
Failure! 

The Voice of God is abruptly obliterated by a 


meaningless gnashing sound. 
STATIC 
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THe Ravio (announcing the Stock Market). 
Nazareth Tin-Plate and Petroleum—58,000 shares 
sold—Opened at 1252—Closed at 200. 

Apex Cement—35,000 shares sold—Opened at 93 
—Closed at 160. 

Blackjack Copper—8900 shares sold— 

Casper shuts the radio off and sinks into a chair 
overcome, his head in his hands. The Negro gets 
lazily up and comes shambling over toward him. He 
brings a new rhythm and theme—slow, mellifluous 
and soft, contrasting sharply with the harsh mechan- 
ical pressure and strain of the rest of the music. 
The Negro claps Casper on the shoulder with a ram- 
shackle gesture and performs a few lackadaisical 
dance-steps. Casper looks up; he is diverted; he 
brightens. He finally comes forward himself and 
performs a rather touching little run and leap in 
imitation of a six-minute ballet called The Spirit of 
the Rose which he has seen at the Capitol as a 
prelude to a Buster Keaton feature picture. The 
Negro takes him for a partner and they dance to- 
gether. The music grows louder and fuller and 


turns into a melodious-moaning Blues. 
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Two Stenographers come back from lunch, listen 
for a moment to the music, then begin dancing to- 
gether. The Door-Boy and Mail-Girl come in after 
them and follow their example. Two more Stenog- 
raphers and the Assistant arrive; the Assistant asks 


one of them to dance. Casper leaves the Negro and 
bows to the other; the Negro dreamily possesses him- 


self of the next Stenographer who appears. Mr. 
Cronkhite comes in and makes energetic gestures of 
astonishment and disapproval; but, as no one pays 
any attention to him and the music becomes more 
and more exciting, he seizes upon the Secretary, when 
she enters, and propels her heavily about. The five 
remaining Stenographers appear, along with five 
clock-headed Clerks, and immediately join the dance. 

The music has quickened, first to an exhilarating 
jazz, then to an orgiastic frenzy, which becomes more 
and more polycacophonic: trumpets bawl; piccolos 
whimper; strings twinge like tortured nerves; in- 
struments are heard going off here and there 
with the irrelevancy of hard-driven creatures 
giving way under strain. The dancing becomes 


a harsh brash bacchanalia, a bursting-out of regi- 
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mented souls—as if the human pipe-line which sup- 
plies the city had suddenly sprung a leak and its 
energy were gushing to waste with terrific intensity 
and violence. A kaleidoscope of crude bright colors 
—greens, brasses, purples, and reds, in splintering 
jagged shapes—is projected on the white back wall. 

The couples break apart; change off; collide. 
Women are seen dancing with women and men with 
men; single persons stamp and spin alone. The 
dance has got completely out of hand; it accelerates 
to fiercer and fiercer pitch. Till at last there is a 
startling electric fzzttt!!! like the blowing out of 
a gigantic fuse and a blinding flash-light bright- 
ness. Then the gaudy colors are gone; the dancers 
have shed their shells. They are seen as slender 
drooping human figures who fall exhausted and burnt 
out. They line the floor or flutter to the desks like a 
drift of shrivelled flowers. 

Only Casper and Mr. Cronkhite—the former as 
before; the latter still clock-faced and boiler-plated— 
are left dancing dazedly together in the middle of 
the stage. They stumble; they grope; they reel. Mr. 
Cronkhite loses his balance and tumbles dully to the 
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floor. Casper goes on turning alone for a mo- 
ment, then himself totters and sinks to a chair, 
where he lies limp, with dangling head. 

The jazz stops. A procession enters, marching in 
briskly from the right; they are the Nerve Special- 
ists. They move formally, in single file and each 
flanked by a trained nurse. They are fashionably 
dressed and have the air of ambassadors; the Nurses 
are superior and starched. A strain of soft sterile 
music is heard like a breath of ventilation in a sick- 
room—it holds a promise of peace and relief among 
private nerve sanitariums—in a vacuous medicinal 


nirvana of white walls and padded floors. 


THE NERVE SPECIALISTS 
Boo PEREIELD: KING, M. D.: NERVES -OR 
Hit RIGHT -PERICARDIAC; -MERTON “J; 
FOX, M. D.: NERVES OF THE LEFT PERI- 
CARDIAC: CARL LUDWIG WURST, M. D:: 
NERVES OF THE LOWER INTESTINES; 
NEWBERRY MOURNER, M. D.: NERVES OF 
THE CAECUM AND COLON; MORTIMER 
BENDER, M:' D.: NERVES OF THE. IN- 
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GUINAL REGIONS; DR. PORTERHOUSE: 
SURGEON 


Disregarding the other bodies, they proceed 
straight to the prostrate Cronkhite, clustering about 
him like elegant buzzards. They feel his pulse; 
they thump his chest; they hold an electric torch to 
his pupils; they try the reflex action of his knees. 
The nurses produce stomach-pumps and oxygen- 
tanks. Dr. Porterhouse, who is dressed in white, 
wears rubber gloves and carries a sponge. In a 
moment they have lifted Cronkhite to a stretcher 
and are bearing him out through the left-hand door. 
As they do so, he rises to his elbow and the indi- 
cator on his face is seen to be revolving hysterically, 
as if the mainspring had snapped. 

Casper has been watching them with amazement. 
He has risen from his chair, and makes a supplicating 
gesture; then, as they go, with a desperate gasp, he 


collapses lifeless to the floor. 
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CA PLAY, IN THREE ACTS : 


The Crime in the Whistler Room was produced 
in October, 1924, by the Provincetown Players; with 
Mary Blair as Bill; Mary Morris as Miss Streetfeld; 
Wilma Henderson as Anna; Judith Lowry as 
Cousin Serena; Edgar Stehli as Mr. Streetfeld; 
Lucy Currier as Julia; Perry Ivins as McGee; E. J. 
Ballantine as Szmon Delacy; Allen Nagle as the 
Guard; Walter Abel as Zed; Romeyn Benjamin as 
the Zutor; and Dorothée Nolan as Maud. The set- 
tings were designed by Cleon Throckmorton and the 
production was directed by James Light and Stanley 
Howlett. 


Act I 


A large and very pleasant sitting-room in a coun- 
try house on Long Island. The house evidently dates 
from the beginning of the last century but has never 
been allowed to tarnish and has been scrupulously 
weeded of the luxuriance of the Victorian era. This 
room, in particular, with its white woodwork and 
cream panelling, has been kept as clear und as light 
as possible to allow a small collection of Whistlers 
to appear to the best advantage. There are'a few 
handsome and chaste pieces of furniture: a mahog- 
any sofa, covered in brownish yellow, on the right 
rather far to the front; a closed mahogany desk 
which runs above into a bookcase with glass doors 
and slender panes, toward the back of the left wall; 
a silver-faced grandfather's clock, im the right 
corner against the back wall; a gate-leg table, with 
the leaves open, in the middle of the room; and four 
chairs, of which three are on the left and one be- 


tween the sofa and the back. At the right, about 
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the middle of the wall, is a door leading into the 
dining-room; and at the left, further toward the 
front, a door leading into the hall. The sofa and the 
chairs are all turned toward the middle of the room; 
and in the center of the back wall ts a fine Colonial 
fireplace, in which a fire is burning: there are brass 
andirons, poker, tongs and firestone and, on the 
mantel, a pair of brass candle-sticks with light yel- 


low candles in them and a vase of yellow tulips be- 


— tween them. Over the mantel hangs a Whistler 
painting, a portrait of a little cockney girl, who has 
been resolved into an exquisite harmony of brown 
and gold. On the side walls hang Whistler etch- 
ings, from the Venetian series: there are no other 
pictures in the room and not many of these. On 
either side of the fireplace ts a French window, with 
the blinds open: one sees the smooth sloping shoul- 
der of the lawn and, beyond it, the lavender of the 
water, all dimming with the fall of twilight but 
washed with the water-colors of May: tt 1s as if the 
sea and the sky asked nothing better than to com- 
pose into this charming landscape and serve as panels 


for this bright room. There is a cashmere shawl in 
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the chair nearest the fireplace on the left, a bag of 
corcheting on the table and a copy of the Atlantic 
Monthly lying on the sofa. 

The clock begins to chime nine. 

From the dining-room enter a lady of about forty 
and a girl of about nineteen, both in evening gowns. 
The lady is tall and thin, verging on dryness and 
angularity, but with fine animated dark eyes; she 
has the commanding force of great dignity combined 
with nervous intensity; she speaks sharply and — 
briskly. The girl is black-eyed and black-haired, 
with a slim boyish figure; she stares and moves awk- 
wardly, as tf possessed by some passionate idea; one 
of her shoulder-straps has slipped down and a strand 
of her straight black hair has escaped from behind 
her ear. 

Birt. Well, I don’t see that Simon Delacy did 
anything so terrible! He just got a little bit stewed! 
He didn’t mean any harm! You ottn’ta all to givum 
the razz! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Give him, dear. 

Bitz. Give him. 


Miss STREETFIELD (readjusting Bill’s shoulder- 
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strap.) Well, don’t worry about it any more, dear. 
Let Simon Delacy deal with his own difficulties. 
What you ought to think most about now is passing 
your examinations. Of course, I’m very glad to have 
you go out and to enjoy yourself; but if you really 
want to go to college, I don’t think you ought to 
waste your energies. You know that I had you come 
down here precisely because you had so little time; 
and Mr. Dunning is such a remarkable tutor: he got 
Ned Raybold into Princeton when he had flunked all 
his entrance examinations. But, of course, he can’t 
do anything for you without your putting forth your 
best efforts, too. 

Britt. Yes, I know: I am! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Yes, you must. (She con- 
templates the table.) You know, I really can’t 
make up my mind whether I did right to move that 
table out! It worries me. I lay awake last night 
thinking about it. (She goes over and straightens it 
carefully, then stands back and looks at it again.) 


What do you think? Do you think it ought to go 
back ? 


Birt. What’s wrong with it where it is? 
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A maid comes in from the dining-room with the 
coffee things: an agreeable young Swedish womntan, 
very spare and clean. 

Miss STREETFIELD. We used to have it over in the 
corner, don’t you know? (she indicates the nearer 
end of the right hand wall) under that little Whist- 
ler. What do you think about it, Anna? Do you 
think it was a mistake to move the table? 

ANNA (setting the tray on the table: she bubbles 
in a sing-song Swedish voice). I think it look very 
nice where it was, but now that you move it out, I 
think it is more handy. It’s yust because you’re not 
used to it: when you get used to it, you like it yust 
as well. | 

Two more ladies come in from the dining-room: a 
pretty blond young girl, glowing with a superb 
American cleanness, whose smartness and easy grace | 
throw into relief Bill’s embarrassed movements; and 
a stout elderly lady of impressive presence, buoyed 
wp by a great amplitude of purple skirt. They are 
followed by a slightly-bult gentleman in a dinner- 
jacket: he stoops a little and his features are plain, 


but he has a sort of distinction of texture, which 
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invests even his husk-skinned bony hands and his 
disproportionate hooked nose, which, in some earlier 
generation, has probably been aggressive; he wears @ 
small pale mustache and his har is turning silver. 
Mr. Streetfield sits down in the chair furthest front 
and Juliet takes the chair on his left. Bull sits down 
on the sofa. Miss Streetfeld, still standing, pours 
the coffee from a slender silver urn; and Anna serves 
zt, in the order: Cousin Serena, Juliet, Bill, Mr. 
Streetfeld. 

Cousin SERENA (ficking up her crocheting from 
the table). 1 cannot get used to that table there, 
Clara. I really canzot. When I arrived in the house 
this morning it quite took my breath away! (She 
takes her shawl from the chair near the fireplace and 
arranges tt about her shoulders; then she subsides 
into the chair.) 

Miss STREETFIELD. Well, we know what a con- 
servative you are, Cousin Serena. 

Cousin SERENA. Cousin Fred always had it in 
the corner and I have zo¢ been able to get used to it 
out here. I feel as if it were crowding me! (She 
peers down from the ramparts of her bulk.) What 
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is your tefling Aoout it, Schuyler? (She begins to 


avid.) 
We. Soezerrizip. Wel, I hete to see the little 
Waiste icf suspended in the void. 


Mass Sexeetrizip. Can‘t it be rebung? 

Mz. Srrzetruip. That would disorganize the 
wide roma. 1 really think the table ought to go 
back, Clasa. 

Buz (as Anna offers her cofce, brusquely, as if 
wt to ve contiiiaied). No thanks: 1 don’t wabnt any! 

Wiss Srxzzetrizip. Well, you know how impos- 
sithe for cards the library table is: you said yourself 
that it was so wide you could hardly see your partner 
BOSS It. 

Jusser. 1 suppose there’s some perfectly good 
tezson why the library table can’t come in here and 
the gate-leg table go into the library? 

Mz. Srxexerrizip. The library table’s much too 
big to have the etching over it: it would simply be 
crushed to death—That would be breaking the 
Butterfly, not on a wheel, but on a table! 

Anna tmishes serving the coffee and goes out 
Yu ough the dining-room. 

Bux (abruptly). 1 don’t see that Simon Delacy 
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was reelly a bit worse than lots of other people last 
night! Just because he happened to get into a 
fight—! 

Miss STREETFIELD (who has taken up a dominat- 
ing position in front of the fireplace). Well, I don’t 
think a dance is quite the place for a fight, do you? 
Mr. Delacy may be a very clever young man, Eliza- 
beth, but I really think he behaved rather badly last 
night—and I doubt very much whether as a writer 
he’s really sound. 

Cousin SERENA. There are so many unsound 
writers nowadays. I should consider a great many 
of the books that you have about, Clara, absolutely 
unsound. 

Mr. STREETFIELD. I think the wittiest literary 
man I ever knew was Thomas Bailey Aldrich. I 
remember once, when he was visiting my father, we 
"were talking about some wholesale dealer in fish who 
had just received a baronetcy in England, and my 
mother said that she didn’t see why there should 
be so much difference between him and an ordinary 
fishmonger. “Why,” Aldrich replied in a flash, “it 
must be a difference of scale!” (All laugh, except 
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Bill.) Oh, Aldrich was amazingly witty! Wasn’t 
he, Serena? 

Cousin SrrENA. And so charming with children! 

Birt. Don’t you thinkuz books are any good then? 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Whose? Aldrich’s? 

Birt. No: Simon Delacy’s. 

Mr. STREETFIELD. I’m afraid I’ve never read 
any of his books. 

Juyier. I read one perfectly mad thing called 
The Downfall of the Ritz— 

Birt. The Ruins of the Ritz, it is! 

Juriet. Yes: The Ruins of the Ritz—all about 
a man who goes insane and thinks the Ritz is a 
menagerie and goes about shooting people for fear 
they will bite him. 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Perhaps Delacy himself was 
suffering from some such hallucination when he tried 
to assassinate the waiter last night. 

Birt. He didn’t assassinate the waiter. I don’t 
see that he did anything so terrible. You could 
never get put out in Pittsburgh for just giving a 
waiter a bloody nose. Why at the Hotel Carnaygie 
once they had a regular beat-up with champagne 
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bawttles and eight men were knocked out cold. But 
nobody made any fuss! 

Mr. STREETFIELD. They do things on an heroic 
scale in Pittsburgh! 

Birt. Say: the floor was a regular Flanders’ 
Field !—Why, there was one old man there—he must 
have been seventy-five years of age—and a boy that 
he tried to cut in on knockedum down a whole big 
flight of stairs and he cutuz head wide open.— 

Cousin SERENA. How dreadful! 

Birt. But there was a doctor there and he took 
some stitches inuz scalp and nobody said a word.— 
And they stole all the electric light fixtures, too! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Well, I think that was a very 
wasteful and a very dangerous party: I should 
think you would have been very glad to have escaped 
with your life! (Anna comes im for the coffee 
things.) And now, Cousin Serena, you must tell us 
about Aunt Harriet. (She sits down on the sofa at 
Bill’s right.) 

Cousin SerENA. Well, I assure you it was the 


greatest surprise to everyone. Nobody had had so 
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much as a letter from her for it must have been 
nearly ten years. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Yes, I know; it’s quite wor- 
ried me! 

Cousin SERENA. I wrote her twice at the time of 
Arthur’s death to ask her if she wanted the old 
clothes-press that had originally belonged to her 
mother and she replied to neither of my letters. 

Miss STREETFIELD. She never does; but one 
ought to make an effort to go to see her just the same. 

CousIN SERENA. I went to see her immediately. 
I told her that Alice had been deeply distressed by 
her letter—which came the morning of the wedding; 
but that they hadn’t heard from her since Harry’s 
death and that they thought she didn’t care to see 
them. She behaved so strangely, you know, when 
she came up to Harry’s funeral. She was only 
Harry’s father’s half-sister, in any case. 

Juriret. What did she say, Cousin Serena? 

Miss Streetfield gets up and closes the blinds. 

Cousin SERENA. Well, she spoke of Alice in a 
fashion which I considered excessively ‘unreasonable. 


She insisted upon taking the attitude that there was 
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a conspiracy against her in the family to exclude her 
from the family affairs. She even accused me of 
having kept the old clothes-press when I had no right 
to do so—though, as I say, I had twice written her 
about it. The thing that made her particularly 
angry seemed to be the fact that Evadne had been 
asked and she not. Evadne came to the wedding, by 
the way, and really looked charming. She has quite 
taken a new lease on life since she began receiving 
her annuity. 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Well, that was one decent 
thing that Will Brewster did in his life! 

Cousin SrreNnA. She has had the house thor- 
oughly renovated and a little conservatory built at 
the back and she is as happy as a lark.— 

Miss STREETFIELD (going over toward the dining- 
room door). I must send her some cuttings of our 
tea-roses. She always admires them so. (She turns 
on the electric light from a switch beside the door, 
putting an end to the twilight conversation.)— 
Well, shall we have a hand of bridge? 


Mr. STREETFIELD. Very well. 
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Miss STREETFIELD. You have time, haven’t you, 
Juliet? 

JOEIET, Yes, Aunt Clara, 

Miss STREETFIELD. You’re not too tired, are you, 
Cousin Serena? 

Cousin SERENA. Yes, I’m afraid I shan’t be able 
to play: I’ve had such a very fatiguing trip! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Won’t you join us then, 
Elizabeth ? 

Birt. If you wahnt me to. I’m pretty rotten! 

Miss Streetfeld goes over to the desk and gets 
out the cards. 

Jutier. And Aunt Harriet’s Skye terriers—are 
they still alive? 

Cousin SERENA. I saw one—so old and feeble 
that it could scarcely even wheeze. Its hair had come 
out in great patches, I think it very unpleasant and 
very unwise to have a dog about when it has become 
so old: she should keep it outside the house or allow 
it to be choloroformed. So I told her; but she is so 
obstinate: she won’t listen to anyone. 

Biri (who has, throughout this conversation, been 


betraying signs of restlessness and boredom, but is 
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now deeply touched). Oh, I think it’s a shame to 
kill an old dog! I had an old setter-dog named 
Ginger that lived to be almost fifteen! 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Her father, General Bullard, 
was exactly like that, you know. They used to call 
him Adamant Ben.—(As he notices that his sister is 
moving the table forward.) You're not going to 
play in here? 

Miss STREETFIELD. Yes: don’t you want to try 
it once? 

MR. STREETFIELD, If you insist. It seems highly 
unnatural. 

Cousin SERENA. No one has ever played cards in 
here. I never remember seeing Cousin Fred play 
anywhere but in the library. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Well, let us see if it spoils 
our game.—Elizabeth, will you be my partner ?— 

Britt. Get ready for a lot of bones! 

Miss STREETFIELD. And Juliet and Schuyler 
play together! 

They take their seats—Miss Streetfeld on the 
right side of the table and Bill on the left, Mr. 
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Streetfield facing the fire and Juliet opposite him. 
Miss Streetfeld shuffles and begins to deal. 

Cousin SERENA. You knew that the Commodore 
had been ill? 

Miss STREETFIELD. Yes: Grace Raybold told us. 
—(Aside to Bill.) Don’t pick up your cards dear, 
until they’ve all been dealt. 

Birt. Oh, I’m sawrry! I forgot. 

CousIN SERENA. It seems that, while he was in 
bed, his bees were not properly attended to and his 
anxiety about them is believed to have brought on a 
relapse. 

JuLiet. I remember when I was up there last 
year they had got into the wrong kind of clover or 
something, so that the honey wasn’t just the right 
color, and he was awfully bitter about it. 

Britt. I didn’t know that you could keep bees 
for pets like that! 

Mr. STREETFIELD. I’m afraid this table is much 
too high. 

Miss STREETFIELD. It’s only an inch higher than 
the other: I had Robert measure it. And the table 


in the library is really much too wide! 
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Cousin SERENA. I seem to remember that Cousin 
Fred had it made that way on purpose, Clara. Cousin 
Fred was one of the best cribbage players of his time. 
It was said that the only man who had ever beaten 
him badly was afterwards expelled from his club for 
cheating. 

Miss STREETFIELD. I think if you can forget 
your prejudices a moment, we shall have a very agree- 
able game! 

(Anna appears at the hall door.) 

Anna. Miss McGee’s father is here. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Oh!—Well, will you take 
him into the front room, Anna, and — 

But Anna ts followed immediately by an elderly 
gentleman who looks a little like an old actor. He 
wears a white vest, an impressive wing collar and a 
large pair of horn-rimmed eye-glasses with a thick 
black dangling ribbon; his flabby cheeks appear to 
be rouged and his eyebrows reinforced with eyebrow- 
paste; but behind his laboriously composed false-face 
one feels a profound and appealing debility, which 
1s betrayed by his uncertain hands and his occasional 


collapses of assurance. 
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BILL (springing up, dismayed). Why, Father! 

McGEE (coming forward and kissing her pro- 
fusely). Well, Billy, old girl, how are you? 

Miss Streetfeld and her brother rise. 

Miss STREETFIELD. How do you do, Mr. McGee. 
Mr. McGee, this is my brother, Mr. Streetfield— 
and Miss Raybold—and Mrs. Middleton. 

McGee. Most delighted to know you, I’m sure, 
Mr. Streetfield. (He shakes hands with him heartily 
and bows profoundly to the others.) Most delighted! 
What a beautifully appointed home you have here! 
I certainly consider you very lucky, Billy, to be 
living in such a beautiful home. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Elizabeth has been working 
very hard. She takes her examinations next month. 

McGeeg. She’s always had a bright mind, Miss 
Streetfield—just as quick and alert as she could be. 
And I’m sure she’ll prove her appreciation of the 
magnificient opportunities you’ve opened to her. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Of course, it’s quite a task to 
try to do so much in so short a time; but I hope and 
believe she’ll succeed. Won’t you sit down, Mr. 


McGee? 
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McGer. If I may so far intrude. I reelly hope 
I’m not intruding! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Or perhaps you want to see 
Elizabeth particularly >— 

McGEE. Notatall! Notatall! 

He sits down on the further end of the sofa. Mr. 
Streetfield moves back Bill’s and Juliet’s chairs so 
that they face McGee; and Mr. Streetfield and Juliet 
sit down together. Miss Streetfeld moves her 
brother's chair out so that it also faces McGee, but 
stands further forward than the others. 

I was just stopping in New York on some business 
and I thought I’d just snatch a little flying visit to 
pay my respects and to have a look at our young 
scholar here. 

Britt. Where’d you get the glasses, Father? 

McGEE (éeaming). Your father has a college 
himself now, Billy. In fact, he’s a college president! 

BILL (crossing over and sitting down beside him 
on the sofa). You're a college president? 

McGee. Yes, Billy; I am now the President of 
the Roosevelt Institute of Success! 


Britt. Gee, are you teaching success? 
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McGee. That’s just what I am, Billy. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Precisely what is the Roose- 
velt Institute of Success, Mr. McGee? 

McGee. The Roosevelt Institute of Success is a 
very inter-esting and—if I may say so—a very cru- 
cial—educational venture. It represents an attempt 
to educate the people at large on a scale which has 
simply never been dreamt of—not even in the broad- 
est visionings of an Eliot or a Wilson. It is in fact 
something which I might almost say is (ending 
rather feebly) reelly unique! 

Miss STREETFIELD. That sounds very interesting, 
Mr. McGee. 

McGee. I was sure that our project would inter- 
est you, Miss Streetfield, knowing how much you are 
inter-ested in social betterment. You are familiar 
with the methods of the Y. W. C. A. and I should 
certainly be the last to forget what we owe to that 
very idealistic institution. (He pats Bill’s hand.) 
If it were not for the Y. W. C. A. my daughter would 
not be here now—in this delightful home, amid cul- 
tured people, with these opportunities before her. But 


all that the Y. W..C. A.—and the Y. M. C. A—try 
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to do for the growing girl and boy of to-day, that 


' the Roosevelt undertakes to do—and to do ten times 


more besides.—You will ask, perhaps, “What about 
the public schools? Don’t the public schools educate 
the people? Don’t they supply all the education 
needful for the manhood and the girlhood of the 
nation?” And I answer, No they do not! They do 
not do so for a simple and deeplorable reason: There 
are not enough public schools to go round! Still 
Arkansas is obliged to blush in shame for her three 
hundred thousand illiterates! Still Georgia comes 
limping to the federal councils, almost unable to 
speak her mother tongue! But to these backward 
children of the Republic the Roosevelt will bring the 
best that the world has produced—the best in Art, 
the best in Science, the best in Commercial Success! 
Painting, Poetry, Eurhythmic dancing; Swimming, 
Boxing and the Development of the Figure; Indus- 
trial Psychology, Business Morale and the Secret of 
Getting a Raise in Salary! All these— 

Miss STREETFIELD. You must have a very large 
equipment. 


McGer. We haveas yet only a single room, but— 
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Miss STREETFIELD. But you will need gymna- 
siums and swimming-pools, won’t you? 

McGee. We shall need no swimming pools, Miss 
Streetfield, because we shall not teach our pupils to 
swim in swimming pools! We shall teach them to 
breast the breakers of the ocean and to revel in crystal 
rivers— 

Bitt. What do you mean? The Allegheny? 

McGee. The activities of the Institute are not 
confined to Pittsburgh, my dear! 

Britt. What do you do—have branches? 

McGee. No: nor do we reequire any branches! 
We use the mails to carry our message—and all our 
correspondence emanates from the city itself! 

Britt. Aw, it’s just a cawrrespondence school! 

McGee. Yes, a correspondence school. But a 
correspondence school differing entirely from any 
other enterprise of its kind in the whole United 
States! What the Mona Lisa is to painting, what 
Shakespeare is to the drama, what the Parthenon is 
to public buildings, that the Roosevelt is to corre- 
spondence schools! We have seized upon that humble 


and familiar agency, the United States postal service, 
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and forged it into a great instrumentality for the 
advancement of Knowledge and Success. As the elec- 
tric current of the power-house, travelling out along 
its millions of wires, brings a clear bright light to a 
million homes which would otherwise be groping in 
darkness, so our Super-Brain in the Pittsburgh Blod- 
gett Building flashing out along its countless 
channels— 

But someone has opened the window on the right 
and is peering in from behind the blind. Miss Street- 
field, seeing him, has risen. Mr. Streetfield rises, also; 
Bill looks around and quickly springs up; and Mc- 
Gee, finally becoming aware of the diverted attention 
of the others, interrupts his oration, looks around 
and rises to his feet. 

Simon. Oh, I beg your pardon! I didn’t know 
there was anybody in here or I would have come in 
by the door! I was just looking for Bill. (He zs an 
attractive young man with a good profile, who wears 
a clean soft shirt and a gay summer necktie, but looks 
haggard and dissipated. After a moment, he lounges 
forward. His manner in the presence of the Street- 


fields alternates between too much and too little as- 
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surance, but there is something disarmingly childlike 
about his egoism.) 

Bitu (much embarrassed). Oh, hello!—uh—This 
is Miss Streetfield—Mr. Streetfield—uh—Mrs. Mid- 
dleton. I guess you know—Miss Juliet Raybold. 
(Juliet politely nods and smiles.) And this is my 
father. 

Simon (dowimg). Bill has neglected to explain 
that my name is Simon Delacy. 

Miss STREETFIELD (crossing over to Simon and 
passing behind the table). How do you do, Mr. 
Delacy. 

McGEE (shaking Simon’s hand with warmth). 
Most happy to know you, Mr. Delacy! 

Simon (coming forward to Bill: they stand im 
front of the sofa). I just thought you might like to 
go for a little ride. 

Bit (constrained). Ym sawrry—I’m afraid I 
can’t to-night. 

McGeer. I won’t deetain you for a moment Mr. 
Delacy, from these delightful people—I just wanted 
to say one word more in regard to the Roosevelt In- 


stitute of Success—an educational idea, Mr. Delacy, 
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which I was describing to Mr. Streetfield.—I simply 
wanted to acquaint you with what we pride ourselves 
is one of the most revolutionary steps (bringing his 
fist down on the table for emphasis) ever taken! I 
reefer to the application of the principles of Psycho- 
analysis—with which I am sure you are all familiar 
—to the promotion of Business Success (bringing 
his fist down again)! 

Simon (incredulous, amused). My God, really? 

McGee, Yes: isn’t it amazing? It’s astounding 
reelly. We teach them to dream Success! For the 
old dreams of erotic fulfillment—if Miss Street- 
field will pardon my reeferring to them—we have 
substituted dreams of commercial fulfillment. No 
longer shall our young manhood fall a prey to the 
ravages of impure fancies—in their place, by the 
aid of psychoanalytic suggestion, shall come higher 
visions of Progress and Attainment, of the Swelling 
Pay-Roll, the Power over Men, the Discipline of a 
Tighter Efficiency ! 

BILL (blushing and desperate). Oh, Father, Mr. 
Streetfield doesn’t wahnt to hear about your old Suc- 


cess Institute! 
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McGeg. One word more and I have done. (He 
advances steadily toward Mr. Streetfeld, passing in 
front of the table.) The Roosevelt intends not only 
to teach Success but also to practise it! Any invest- 
ment in the enterprise made now will treble its value 
in a year’s time. Now we are offering fifty shares of 
preferred stock (producing a packet of documents 
from his inside breast pocket)—the most preferred 
stock ever issued !— 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Yes—well, I am very grateful 
to you, Mr. McGee, and very much interested in 
your project. But I have always made it a rule— 
I’m sure you will think me very eccentric—but I have 
always made it a rigid rule never to buy stock of any 
kind. I own no stock whatever. 

McGee. A very admirable rule, Mr. Streetfield, 
and one which I should be very reluctant to tempt you 
to break. It will save you much anxiety and disap- 
pointment. Yet when one considers the cultural im- 
portance of the Roosevelt Idea—and I know how 
much you are inter-ested in culture, sir—when one 
realizes that what we are doing, for the first time in 


human history, is merchandising the Seven Arts— 
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Miss STREETFIELD (coming forward behind the 
table and taking the situation in hand). 1 assure 
you I have the highest opinion, Mr. McGee, of the 
value of the educational work which is done by the 
correspondence schools— 

Stmon. All education is valueless! (As no one 
pays any attention to this and Miss Streetfeld goes 
on talking, he registers a rebuff, for the benefit of 
Bill, by jerking his chest in and his chin down, as if 
he had received a blow.) 

Miss STREETFIELD. —and I wish you all success 
with your enterprise. You must forgive us if we 
don’t contribute to it. But, as you know, my own 
particular field is the Y. W. C. A. and— 

While she has been speaking, the clock has struck 
half past nine and now Bill imterrupts. 

Birt. What train back are you taking, Father? 
You know the 9:50’s the last. I wahnt to tok to you 
a minute before you go. 

McGEE (to the Streetfelds). Of course! I 
mustn’t deetain you any longer.—Well, I hope you 
will forgive me for intruding unceremoniously like 


this—and let me express my deepest gratitude once 
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again for all your kindness to my daughter—and I 
hope that you will allow me to tell you a little more 
some day about the Roosevelt and its visions and to 
send you some of our literature! (He shakes hands 
all around.) Most happy to have seen you, Miss 
Streetfield—most happy to have met you, Mr. Street- 
field—Miss ... Mrs. ... 

Simon (to Bill). 1 felt so depressed and terrible 
I just had to run over. You better come out with me 
for a little ride. 

Birt. Oh,I can’t! I wish I could, but I can’t! 

McGEE (who has come all the way around the 
semicircle). And good-bye, Mr. Delacy! Most 
happy to have made your acquaintance! 

Birt. You with a Success Institute! That hands 
me a laugh!—Listen, Father, where you living now? 

McGee. In the same old room, Billy. 

Bitt. Haven’t made much money out of the Suc- 
cess Institute, huh? 

McGee. Brighter days are dawning, Billy! 

Birt. Still have to paste the punches back into 


the street-car transfers, huh? 
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McGee. I have maintained my old habits of 
thrift. 

She pilots him toward the hall door, passing im 
front of the table. 

Biiu (in a low voice). You haven’t got room for 
me any more, huh? 

McGEE (disturbed). You're not leaving here, are 
you, Billy? 

Bit. I just wahnted to know how you were fixed. 

Miss STREETFIELD (as they reach the door). 
Don’t you want to take your father into the library, 
Elizabeth ? 

Birt. Thanks, I will. 

McGEE (bowing). Good-bye! Good-bye! 

He and Bill go out together. 

In the meantime, Simon has picked up the Atlantic 
Monthly from the sofa and has been examining it. 
Now he throws it down emphatically on the table and 
addresses Mr. Streetfeld. 

Stmon. What do you think of H. L. Mencken? 

Mr. STREETFIELD. I’m afraid I don’t know H. L. 
Mecklin. 
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Stmon. He’s a writer—You write yourself, don’t 
your 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Yes—a little. 

Simon. What do you write? 

Mr, STREETFIELD. Just now I’m editing a col- 
lection of letters. 

Stmon. Whose letters are they? 

Mr. STREETFIELD. They were written by my 
grandfather. 

Simon. Oh—Who was your grandfather? 

Mr. STREETFIELD. His name was Nathaniel 
Streetfield, 

Simon. I mean—I suppose he was somebody in 
particular, wasn’t he? What was he?—was he a 
writer? 

Mr. STREETFIELD. He was ambassador to France 
at one time. 

Simon (blank but impressed). Oh!—What books 
of your own have you written? You’ve written some 
books yourself, haven’t you? 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Well, I did a biography of 
Gallatin a good many years ago. 


Srmon. What did they think about things in your 
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grandfather’s time? They didn’t think that life was 
meaningless then, did they ?—Of course, I think that 
American democracy has just been the most com- 
plete failure! | 

JuLiet (rising). I’m afraid I really must go, 
Aunt Clara.—(in explanation to Cousin Serena) 
Mother’s sailing to-morrow morning and I have to 
see her to-night. 

Miss Streetfeld commences immediately to pick up 
and put away the cards. 

Stmon (to Juliet). You know Katherine March 
awfully well, I suppose. | 

Juiiet. Yes. Have you met her? 

Simon. I just met her this afternoon. Don’t you 
think she’s a wonder? 

Juiier. She’s very striking, isn’t she? And she 
rides so awfully well. 

Simon. Absolutely marvellously! She asked me 
to go riding with her to-morrow morning, but I’m 
such a bum horseman myself that I thought it was 
safer to take her for a drive instead.—But she’s a 


marvellous rider, isn’t she ?—she seems absolutely part 
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of the horse !—She’s sort of like a horse herself—she 
has the same sort of beauty! 

Juuier. I think that’s rather an ambiguous com- 
pliment, Mr. Delacy—I don’t think she’d be very 
much flattered to be thought to look like a horse. 

Simon. Oh, I don’t mean she has a face like a 
horse or anything like that! It’s just that she’s so 
straight and moves so naturally and freely. And 
there’s something about the way she bites her hat- 
strap when she’s waiting to mount.—She’s far the 
most beautiful girl that I’ve seen down here: she 
absolutely fascinates me! 

Juxiet. Well, I think you were very wise not to 
have let yourself in for any of her fences.—Good- 
night. (She gives him her hand.) Good-night, Uncle 
Schuyler. Good-night, Cousin Serena. Good-night, 
Aunt Clara. (She kisses Miss Streetfeld.) 

Miss STREETFIELD. Good-night, dear.—Tell 
your mother, Juliet, that she needn’t bother about 
the roses. I’m going to send Fletcher over to Hunt- 
ington to get some.—She has so much to do. 

Bill comes back; Juliet shakes hands with her as 
she is going out. 
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Juuiet. Good-night, Elizabeth. I hope you'll 
come over to see us sometime. Do come over to lunch 
some day. We’d love to have you. 

Birt. Thanks. Maybe I will. 

Juliet goes out through the hall. Bill remains near 
the door on the left. Cousin Serena rises from her 
chair, putting her crochet-work away and settling her 
shawl about her. 

Cousin SERENA. I’m really afraid you must ex- 
cuse me, my trip down was such an exhausting one. 
I was annoyed all the way from New York by the 
most ill-bred little girl. When I came into the car, 
she was occupying two seats, and I asked her to turn 
one of them over so that I could sit in it. But then 
she insisted upon leaning on the back of the seat and 
talking to me every minute of the way. She told 
me that she had come from Kansas City all the 
way alone.— 

Srmon. Ah, my home town! 

Cousin SERENA. Well, I think it’s a very long 
way for a small girl to come alone. Her parents 
had simply put her on the train and given her an 


enormous box of jelly sandwiches—they looked hor- 
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rible! She offered me one and was offended when I 
refused to accept it. I should think she would be 
very ill after such a journey—her teeth were in 
dreadful condition—And she wanted me to read 
her the comic paper. (Delacy laughs.) 1 told 
her she shouldn’t read such stuff as that. I don’t 
know what parents can be thinking of ts neglect 
their children in that fashion. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Well, people of that class, 
you know, very often have no time for their children. 
Among the girls who have come to grief that we 
see at the Y. W. C. A., we find that only about thirty 
per cent have been neglected because their parents 
were dissipated or lazy. In most of the other cases 
it is simply a question of both parents’ working all 
day and being unable to look after the children.— 
Well, will you pardon us, Mr. Delacy, if we are very 
rude and leave you. I have some letters that must 
be written and I hope you will forgive me if I say 
good-night. (She shakes hands with him.) 

Smmon. Sorry to have arrived without warning 
like this but I felt so absolutely rotten that I just had 


to see somebody! 
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Mr. STREETFIELD. Well, I’m afraid you haven’t 
found us very stimulating. 

Simon. Oh, the way I was feeling to-night, any- 
body would be stimulating. I just wanted a human 
face! 

Mr. STREETFIELD (shaking hands with him). 
Well, good-night: I hope you will feel better. 

He and Cousin Serena go out by the hall door. 

Miss STREETFIELD (to Bill). Now don’t stay up 
too late, will you, dear? 

Bitz. “No: 1 wont, 

Miss Streetfeld follows the others. 

As soon as the boy and girl are left alone together, 
they embrace with a sudden powerful impact of re- 
pressed emotion: Simon squeezes Bill tight in hus 
arms and kisses her lavishly. 

Simon. Dearest Bill! 

Birt. Hello, dear!—Gee, we haven’t seen each 
other for a long time! 

Simon (with humorous irony). Almost twenty- 
four hours! 

Birt. I thot it was a long time. 

Srmon. And we parted under such tragic cir- 
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cumstances, too!—(taking out a hip-flask) Have a 
drink? 

Britt. Oh, you ottn’t to have come here to-night! 
The Streetfields are scandalized ! 

Simon. I don’t care!—they can’t high-hat me! 

Birt. They’re sore at me about it, too. 

Stmon. It wasn’t your fault! 

Birt. No: but I was with you at the time, and I 
suppose they feel that sort of invawlves them. 

Stmon. Don’t you want some of this? 

Birt. What is it? 

Stmon. Gin. 

Birt. The same as you had last night? 

Simon. Uh-huh. Goes down like liquid nail-+ 
files! 

Birt. Oh, that’s the most terrible gin I ever 
tasted! I don’t wahnt any! 

Srmon (drinking). Well, you need something a 
little bit rough in here. Don’t you ever feel like 
stepping on an etching or cutting your initials in 
the desk or something? (He imspects the room, 
humming The Sheik.) 


Bit. Oh, I do enough damage to their feelings, 
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as it is. They make me feel like a regular black- 
smith.—Oh, Simon, I’ve thot about you all day! 

Stmon. That must have been delightful. Didn’t 
you enjoy it? 

Britt. I'd rather we’d been together, 

He makes her sit down with him on the sofa, on 
his right; and puts his arm around her and kisses 
her. In the conversation that follows, he sometimes 
rises and walks about with his restless energy. 

Simon. Gosh, I thought we weren’t going to 
make it in that pink room last night! 

Britt. How did you ever get your pump back? 

Srmon. Oh, I dodged in and retrieved it when 
whoever it was had gone. 

Birt (laughing). That reeminds me of a terrible 
story—about this girl in Pittsburgh. I ottn’t to 
tell it. 

Stmon. Aw, come on. We're married now. 

Brit (seriously). But we’re not married. 

Stmon. Happily not. 

Britt. You’d hate to be married to me?! 

Simon. I’d hate to be married to anybody. Now 
go on and tell your story. 
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Birt. Oh, it was this story about this girl in Pitts- 
burgh and she got married and they asked her how 
she liked it and she said it was just swell: she said it 
was so nice to be in bed with a man that didn’t have 
his shoes on. 

Simon (laughing). Well, I suppose that’s one 
thing about being married. 

Birt. Yes—and that’s no joke. 

SImMon (noting and warding off her seriousness). 
And even that, I dare say, is overrated. 

Birt. Listen, Simon: I’m worried! 

Simon. Oh, don’t worry about last night. No- 
body’s any the worse. 

Bit. It’s not that: it’s something else: it’s some- 
thing very important. 

Stmon. Did you see about last night in the paper? 

Britt. Gee! it wasn’t in the paper, was it? 

Simon (producing a copy of The Daily News and 
reading with burlesque grandiloquence). Listen to 
this! ‘‘Delacy’s Slug Fells Waiter at Society Dance. 
Chivalrous Young Novelist Adds Another Ruin to 
the Ruins of the Ritz.”’ Now listen to this! ‘The 
squared ring lost a two-fisted fighter the day that 
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Simon Delacy decided swinging a mean Underwood 
was an easier way of earning a living than throwing 
padded mitts. This was the unbiased opinion of the 
socially elite audience who saw Mr. Delacy soundly 
thrash a surly head-waiter at a smart dance at the 
home of Mr. Jethro Dorrance, prominent Long 
Island society leader.”’— 

Birt. My God! Mr. Dawrnce will have a fit! 

Simon. Serves him right. If he hadn’t put me 
out, nobody would have heard anything about it. 
But listen to this—here’s where you come in: “A 
careless remark by the waiter about a woman started 
the fuss.” 

Birt. Aw, that isn’t true! 

Simon. Yes, it is, practically: that’s what I gave 
out. I thought he was laughing at you and me 
when we were coming down the stairs there. I even 
had a sort of an idea that he was the person who tried 
to walk in on us—it was sort of a heavy step, don’t 
you remember ? 

Birt. I bet it was at that: he had a pussy-footing 
look, that waiter! 

Stmon. And then I asked him for a match, don’t 
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you remember? and there was something about the 
way he refused it that I didn’t like. I thought he was 
trying to Ritz me.—I was feeling sort of sore last 
evening on account of a jam I got into at the club.— 
And then when he said, “You’re obstructing the door, 
sir,” don’t you remember?—I just hauled off and 
smashed him.—Here’s how the paper describes it: 
“Chivalrous as any hero of his imagination, the 
youthful author expressed his resentment with a right 
cross to Mr. Head Waiter’s jaw. With nary a re- 
turn, he followed up with a rain of blows’”— 

Birt. Aw, that isn’t true! 

Simon. No: but it would have been, if old Dor- 
rance hadn’t come running up.—But just let me read 
you the end: “In his new romance, The Ruins of 
the Ritz, starting in the News to-day, Mr. Delacy 
packs a wallop that you need not go to Long Island 
to see.””—Wonderful publicity! 

Birt. Oh, Simon, you'll get in so wrong that 
you'll never be able to come down again! 

Srmon. Oh, they can’t high-hat me! They’ll find 
out in a few years’ time that I have as much money 


as any of them—and that I am somebody, too! (He 
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takes out the flask and drinks.) Besides, I apologized 
to old Dorrance this morning. 

Birt. They’ve got it in for both of us, though.— 
Gee, I wish Father hadn’t come just to-night! 

Simon. Has your father always been in the bunk 
business ? 

Birt. You think he’s pretty terrible, huh? 

Simon. No: God forgive me, I can’t cast any 
stones. I used to lead a life of shame myself! 

Birt. What do you mean? 

Simon. Oh, I used to write captions for a film 
company. And I can tell you it’s a damn heart- 
breaking thing to use up all your intellectual energy 
trying to think like a child of eight! Trying to 
make things that are so cheap already that they 
actually make you sick—cheap enough so that they’ll 
satisfy the appetites of people who are even cheaper. 
(vehement) Why you wouldn’t believe it but actually, 
after I’d been doing movie captions a year, when I 
used to get out the old stories that I’d written while 
I was at college, instead of thinking how crude they 
were and how they ought to be made better, I used to 
automatically try to think of ways for making them 
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rotten enough for movie scenarios.—Well, I don’t 
care now—I can tell them all to go to hell! I’ve 
proved that there’s money in telling the truth—if 
you jazz it up enough! 

Britt. Well, Father reelly beelieves in his bunk, 
though. That’s the reason he can get away with it. 
There’s reelly something sort of wonderful aboutum. 
He can charm the money right out of people’s pockets. 
I always used to thinkovum when I was a little girl 
as a kind of a magician. Why, I’ve knownum to 
come into Cincinnati with only forty-five cents inuz 
pocket, and inside of two weeks’ time raise seven thou- 
sand dawllars! 

Simon. What did he do then? 

BitLt. He went back to Pittsburgh. 

Simon. I mean what was it he was selling? 

Bit. Oh, it was a company for making bread 
without flour. It was reelly a good idea—but he never 
got enough money to float it—And another time, 
during the war, he had a big military invention. He 
almost sold it to the German government. 

Simon. To the German government! 


Britt. Yeah: he thot he was going to sell it toa 
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German agent for fifty-five thousand dawllers. It 
was a new kind of explosive that was supposed to 
kill everything in sight. 

Simon. What happened? 

Bit. Why, he started for New York to meet the 
German agent there and on the way it went off 
innuz grip. 

Stmon. Do much damage? 

Bit. No: it just singeduz hair-brushes and 
toasteduz handkerchiefs a little—And then he had a 
big vaudeville theatre. I was one of the star acts. 

Stmon. What did you used to do? 

Britt. I used to come out and sing. I was only 
about ten. 

Simon. What did you used to sing? 

Birt. Oh, I used to sing a little song: the chorus 
went like this— 

“Bugs! bugs! I’m bugs about you! 
Honest and true, honest and true!” 

Simon. My God, what a terrible song !—How did 
you ever get to New York? 

Birt. Oh, I finally couldn’t stand it with Father 
any longer; he was absolutely broke. And I wahnted 
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to get away and do something. I wahnted to go on 
the stage. But I never had much luck. You have 
to sleep with the managers to get anywhere on the 
stage. 

Simon. Is that so? 

Birt. Yes, I should say!—Why, the first time I 
ever went to see a manager, it was Sam Gundelfinger 
in Cincinnati and I toldum that I wanted to act and 
he said to me, he said, ‘‘Little girl, can you deepict 
love and hate?’’—he said, ‘“‘There’s one thing that if 
you can’t do it, you’ll never be a nactress and that’s 
to deepict love and hate.” So he took me into a 
room and shut the door and he said to me, ‘Now 
put your arms around me and say just as hard as 
you can, ‘I love you! I love you!’ I want to see 
you deepict love.” So I threw my arms aroundum 
and I yelled out just as loud as I could, so you could 
hear me ten blocks away: “I love you, Mr. Gundel- 
finger! I love you, Mr. Gundelfinger !”—So that 
was the end of that! 

Simon (kissing her delightedly) Oh, you're so 
cute! 


Birt. Oh, you just think I’m cute. You don’t 
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reelly like me much.—Say, I’ve got to tok to you, 
Simon. I’m awf’ly worried about something! 

Simon (kissing her again). Don’t worry, dear! 
God is dead!—What happened to you after that? 

Birt. Oh, I got a job in vaudeville. It was a 
tramp and cake-eater act—a juggling act. I was the 
little assistant who comes out in the white silk tights 
you know, and looks pretty and smiles at everything 
that happens. (She illustrates.) And then Foley, 
the bum, got a crush on me, and LaFollette, who did 
the dude part, started drinking so that he couldn’t 
catch the balls—so the team broke up.—I guess they 
must have been fairies. 

Simon. What were you doing just recently when 
Miss Streetfield got hold of you? 

Birt. Oh, I was working as a waitress in the 
Dolly Madison Tea-Room. 

Simon. How did you get to know her?—in the 
restaurant? 

Birt. No: she was working with the Y. W. C. A. 
and I was staying there.—I said I was a nactress 


because I was ashamed to say I was a waitress—and 
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they didn’t want to take me in. They won’t take in 
any actresses. Can you imagine that? 

Simon. The damn morons! 

Birt. But Miss Streetfield happened to be there 
and she heard me tokking to the woman and she got 
me let in. 

Simon. Gosh, you must have been pretty low! 

Birt. Gee, I used to think some nights that I’d 
just old green walls and an old leaky gas-jet. It 
just old green walls and an old leaky gas-jet. It 
was just like they gave you a room and the only 
thing you needed to croak.—Then Miss Streetfield 
rescued me. (with zrony) I’m a rescued girl! 

Simon. Is she pretty decent? 

Birt. Yes; she is. But she gets a big kick out 
of rescuing me.—She wahnts to do good. 

Stmon. Something wrong with the old sex-life? 

Birt. I suppose so.—She reelly hasn’t got any 
life of her own except keeping house for her brother 
and the only way she knows to break out is trying to 
improve people. I reelly feel sawrry for her. 

Simon. God, he’s a terrible ass, isn’t he? He’s 


such a disappointment you could shake him. You 
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think at first he’s going to be distinguished and then 
he just turns out to be insipid! 

Britt. He doesn’t like me! 

Simon. Well, you should worry! I’m sure he 
doesn’t like me either. I think they’re a pretty weak 
bunch down here! (He gets up and stands behind 
the table.) You'd think that, with a lot of money 
like that, they’d want to do something exciting, in- 
stead of just giving little dances where you can’t even 
ride the waiters!—God, you don’t know how won- 
derful it is to run into somebody like you !—-somebody 
with vitality and emotion where everybody else is 
tamed—where the very servants are watching you to 
see that you don’t break the rules !—someone who will 
surrender herself to a passion without stopping to 
think whether it’s correct!—someone who is able to 
give herself! 

BILL (wanting him to know that she does not usu- 
ally give herself so easily). J might have made it 
last from two to three weeks, if I’d wahnted to! 

Simon. It was just because you didn’t that I 
adored you! All the rest are afraid to be themselves. 
But you are a fearless living force—(He produces 
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the flask again.) Look: you must have a drink now! 

Britt. Oh, I ottn’t to, here! 

Simon. Oh, Hell! Don’t let them crab you! 
Remember you're alive and they’re dead! Remember 
every pleasure you cheat them of is a triumph against 
the forces of death! (He gives her the flask and she 
drinks; then he drinks again himself.) It’s all go- 
ing to be in my new book—The Skeleton in the Taxi 
—don’t you think that’s a swell title, The Skeleton 
in the Taxi? It’s going to be about the life these 
people lead and the life they make other people lead 
—the dead coupon-clipper at one end of the line and 
the dead time-clock-puncher at the other! About how 
they all carry corpses around with them and pretend 
that live men don’t exist! (He sits on the table, 
facing Bill.)—There’ll be a skeleton in a taxi, see? 
that travels round New York at night. Can’t you 
see it rattling up Fifth Avenue when it’s all dark 
at night? Some innocent youth from the West— 
like me—encounters this obscene spectacle and is 
greatly shocked. He begins to avoid Fifth Avenue 
—but by and by he begins to meet other skeletons: 


he sees one on Park Row in broad daylight and 
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another in an elevator. Then he begins to see them 
everywhere—in street-cars, in department stores, in 
offices. He finally gets so exercised about it that he 
complains to the Chief of Police. But the police 
just give him the laugh and so does everybody else. 
He thought they would be surprised—incredulous, 
see?—but they knew about it all the time. That’s 
the normal state of things for them! Finally, he 
goes to the richest man in New York—the big finan- 
cier, see?—the man who owns all the newspapers and 
all the public officials. The rich man listens to him 
very politely and very seriously. “Why, Mr. Dum- 
bell,” the rich man says, “my attention has been 
called to this nuisance and I have appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate it, with Mr. Thomas Ludlow 
Bones as chairman. Believe me, no object is 
nearer my heart than exterminating the live skele- 
tons. And I should be most grateful to you if you 
would become a member of our committee. The 
salary is ten thousand a year.” Mr. Dumbell, of 
course, accepts, smiling from ear to ear. “Won’t you 
let me send you home in my car?” suggests the 
millionaire. “I should be delighted,” says Mr. Dum- 
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bell. So he gets into a big limousine—all equipped 
with a pipe-organ and a pool table and everything! 
“Pretty soft!” thinks Mr. Dumbell. “This shows 
that virtue pays in the long run.” Then he happens 
to catch a glimpse of himself in a little looking-glass 
in the car and he jumps about eight feet. All he sees 
is a staring skull. “My God!” he yells out to the 
chauffeur, “Drive me home to the Allerton House!” 
“Hell, no,” says the chauffeur, “your address is the 
graveyard now!’’—Of course, that’s all pretty crude 
—but you see the idea, don’t you? Don’t you think 
it sounds great? 

Biti. I think it’s wonderful! 

Simon (jumping down from the table and em- 
bracing her violently in his excitement). 1 think 
you're wonderful! 

He offers her the flask 

Birt (elated). Oh, you don’t reelly think I’m 
wonderful! (She takes another drink.) 

Stmon. Yes, I do: I think you’re wonderful. I 
think you’re the most wonderful girl down here— 


the most wonderful girl I know!—(as she hands 
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him back the flask) Well, the little face is begin- 
ning to light up again! 

Birt. I feel like I could take one step and go 
any place! 

Srmon. And the reason I think you’re wonderful 
is because you appreciate instinctively everything 
that’s fine! You understood me right away though 
you’d never read a word I’d written! 

Bru. I like things that are crazy like that. I 
couldn’t hand those other books you lent me much. 
All those stories about those old dames being 
reepressed in Massachusetts! (very scornfully) Gee 
whiz! 

Simon. You are right! I agree with you per- 
fectly! This miasma of the dreary must cease! I 
myself will put a stop to it! I shall run amuck 
through American literature, like a satyr—like a 
werewolf !—Say, that’s a good title for an article, 
isn’t it?—Simon Peter Delacy, the Werewolf of 
Modern Letters! 

Birt. Is a werewolf a special kind of wolf? 

Simon. Oh, didn’t you ever hear of a werewolf? 


It’s a person who’s a person during the day-time but 
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turns into a wolf at night.—( going on more and more 
enthusiastically) 111 be the most surprising Ameri- 
can writer since Poe—a Poe with a social conscience! 
No more middle-western bohunks! No more wistful 
old maids! In place of novels, I shall write satires, 
fantastic and savage! (He coughs violently.) Gee, 
I’m in terrible shape! I must go back and go to bed. 
I’ve got to be up in the morning so as I can get the 
car fixed and get off. 

Birt. You’re—why, I didn’t know you were go- 
ing to-morrow! 

Srmon. Doesn’t seem to be anything else to do. 
I feel like a stray dog at the club now.—And I’m 
fed up with it here anyway.—I think I’ll go abroad 
soon: I think I’ll goto Paris. (He gets up, as if to 
leave.) 

Birt. Oh, you do... ! I thot you were going 
to meet me to-morrow! 

Simon. I will. What time was it we were going 
to meet? It was in the afternoon, wasn’t it? 

Britt. No: it wasn’t: it was in the morning: it 
was eleven o’clock in the morning! 


Simon. Well, let’s make it the afternoon: it'll 
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take me all morning to get the car fixed. That won’t 
make any difference to you, will it? 

Britt. What time? 

Stmon. Say two o’clock. 

Biry, All right.-—Gee, 1 didn’t know you were 
going so soon! 

Simon. Gosh, I was so stewed last night that I 
didn’t know what dates I was making! My mind’s 
been a blank all day. And I’m beginning to get the 
twitches! See that? My left eye-lid twitches! 
(He takes another drink.) 

BILL (getting up from the sofa). You better go 
home and get slept up. (A little plaintively) I wish 
you could stay a little longer. You only just came 
down yesterday. I haven’t seen you for almost three _ 
weeks ! 

Simon. I'll be down again soon. 

Birt. When? 

Miss STREETFIELD’s VoicE. Elizabeth? 

Birt. Now you better go home. (kissing him) 
Goo’ night, deerest. (Long embrace, which she 
breaks off.) Now you go home and sleep off your 
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jim-jams. I want to tok to you very seriously to- 
morrow. 

Stmon. Don’t let’s talk seriously. We’re—much 
too serious people—talk seriously ! 

Britt. Two o'clock then by the old bath-house. 

Simon. By the old ruined petting-house! 

Miss STREETFIELD’S VoicE. Elizabeth! 

Britt. Now you must go now! Miss Streetfield’s 
getting excited. 

Simon. Good-night, dearest Bill! 

He engulfs her in another monstrous hug and she 
yields, pledging herself, to his kiss—beyond flay, 
beyond shyness, beyond fear. But after a moment 
she breaks away. They are standing at the French 
window. 

BILL (whispering). You must go now! 

Simon (with a gay gallant gesture). Farewell! 

He goes off unsteadily, but singing The Sheik. 
Miss Streetfield comes in from the hall. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Mr. Delacy has finally gone, 
has he? 

Dict, | ves: he just left. 
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Miss StTREETFIELD. I really don’t think you 
ought to see so much of him, Elizabeth. 

Birt. I’m sawrry he came to-night! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Well, that doesn’t matter. 
But I really think you make a great mistake to go 
about with him. The whole incident last night was 
most unfortunate: Mr. Delacy really behaved very 
badly. You know, my dear, you must learn to dis- 
tinguish between different sorts of people. The lead- 
ers and associates we choose are the index to our 
own ideals and standards and people judge us by 
them. We must learn not to be deceived by people 
of superficial brilliance, but to recognize the real 
leader, the real man of character and inspiration, who 
will strengthen and enrich our lives. You know what 
Tennyson says: 

“We needs must love the highest when we see it— 
Not Lancelot nor another.” 
Will you try to remember that? 

Birt. Yes: I’ll reemember.—But if you reelly 
knew Simon Delacy better— 

Miss STREETFIELD.—Remember, dear.— 


Bi_tL. Remember. 
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Miss STREETFIELD. Well, Mr. Delacy strikes me 
as a young man with no serious purpose in life, who— 

Britt. Simon as got a serious purpose! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Well, I’m very glad to hear 
it: what is it? 

Birt. He wahnts to attack modern civilization! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Well, I think that’s a very 
dangerous purpose. I don’t see how you can admire 
a man whose avowed purpose is to destroy. The 
great men of the world have been creators and build- 
ers—not destroyers and tearers down. And they 
have been able to be creators and builders because 
they were inspired by the ideal of Service.— 

Birt (with ideas of the Dolly Madison Tea- 
Room). Service?! . 

Miss STREETFIELD. Yes: Service to our fellow 
men and, through them, to God. If people care for 
nobody but themselves and seek nothing but their 
own self-indulgence, they naturally become angry 
with society, because it will not gratify all their 
whims.—It’s like that dance you were telling us 
about to-night at which the young people became so 


brutalized with pleasure-seeking that a young man 
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actually attacked an old man and threw him down 
a flight of stairs! 

Birt. Oh, he didn’t mind it!—after they 
stitchedum up, he was back on the floor in half an 
hour, dancing like a regular demon: he just had this 
big wad of bandages sticking out on the backovuz 
neck and he thot that was a big joke. 

Miss STREETFIELD. But suppose he had been 
killed !—And then they destroyed all the lights, you 
said—just out of wantonness, I suppose—for no rea- 
son at all! 

Britt. No: they didn’t: they Aad a reason! 

Miss STREETFIELD. What was it? 

Birt. They wahnted it dark. 

Miss StTREETFIELD. Why couldn’t they simply 
turn out the lights, instead of destroying them? 

Birt. They wahnted them turned out right—so 
as they couldn’t be turned on again. 

Miss STREETFIELD. What did they want to do 
that for? 

Bri. I guess they wahnted to pet! 

A silence. 


Miss STREETFIELD. Well,’ I think you’re very 
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tired, Elizabeth, and you ought to get to bed as soon 
as possible. You were up so late last night: your 
nerves are all on edge from lack of sleep—and you 
have algebra in the morning! 

Birt (balked by Miss Streetfeld’s evasion and 
frightened by her own boldness). J know! I’m 
going right up! 

Miss STREETFIELD, You're sleeping down here 
to-night, you know, in the room across the hall. I 
like to give Mrs. Middleton the room she’s accus- 
tomed to. I think Anna has moved your things. 

Birt. Yes: I know: I forgot. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Well, good-night, Elizabeth. 
I hope you will be able to sleep. (She shakes hands 
with her.) 

BitL. Good-night——Thank you: I'll be all right. 

She goes out through the hall door. When she 
has left, Miss Streetfeld turns sharply away and 
goes over to the fire, which she begins energetically 
prodding with the poker and reconstructing with the 
tongs. Mr. Streetfeld appears from the dining-room. 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Well, shall we have our 


Trollope? 
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Miss STREETFIELD. If you like. (She puts the 
tongs and poker in their places and goes over to the 
desk for the book.) 

Mr. STREETFIELD. I suppose we ought to ask the 
Fawcetts down here. (He sits down in the chair 
furthest forward on the left.) 

Miss STREETFIELD. I think we must certainly do 
something about Aunt Harriet. Why don’t you pay 
her a visit when you go up to town for the museum 
meeting? 

Mr. STREETFIELD. I’m afraid I shouldn’t have 
time. It would take a whole extra day. I might stop 
off sometimes when I am going to Boston. 

Miss STREETFIELD. You never go to Boston any 
more.—Well, / shall have to do it then. (She has 
been moving the table back so that it may not stand 
between them.) 

Mr. STREETFIELD. You see: that’s the great diffi- 
culty about having the table out here: one has to 
shift it back and forth continually. 

Miss STREETFIELD. That’s very easily done—and 
there are so many things one can use it for. We've 
always needed a table in this room. (She sits down 
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on the sofa and opens the book.) Well, where were 
we? 

Mr. STREETFIELD. We were reading the love 
scene, don’t you know, between Mr. Arabin and 
Eleanor. 

Miss STREETFIELD. “ ‘I hope we are not to part 
as enemies?’ ”’—is that it? 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Yes: where they have the 
misunderstanding. 

Miss STREETFIELD. ‘“ ‘I hope we are not to part 
as enemies?’ said he. ‘There shall be no enmity on 
my part,’ said Eleanor; ‘I endeavor to avoid all 
enmities. It would be hollow pretence were I to say 
that there can be true friendship between us after 
what has just passed. People cannot make their 
friends of those whom they despise.’ 

“And am I despised?’ 

““T must have been so before you could have 
spoken of me as you did. And I was deceived, 
cruelly deceived. I believed that you thought well of 
me; I believed that you esteemed me.’” (She stops 
ana listens.) What was that? 


Mr. STREETFIELD. What is it? 
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Miss STREETFIELD. I thought I heard a sound 
from Elizabeth’s room—it sounded like a cry. She’s 
sleeping across the hall, you know. 

Mr. STREETFIELD. I shouldn’t worry about her: 
she probably sleeps like a top. 

Miss STREETFIELD. “ ‘Thought well of you and 
esteemed you!’ said he. ‘In justifying myself before 
you, I must use stronger words than those.’ 

“He paused for a moment, and Eleanor’s heart 


’ 


beat with painful—’ There!—I’m sure I heard her 
call. 

She gets up quickly and goes out the hall door. 
Mr. Streetfield, left alone, stares placidly into space, 
then, as his eye lights upon the vacant corner, he 
fixes it for a moment and turns around to look at the 
table. Miss Streetfeld returns. 

Miss STREETFIELD. She seems to be sleeping 
quietly enough: I opened the door and she didn’t 
wake. But I thought I heard her call—vYou know, 
I’m really quite worried about her—that Delacy boy 
upsets her so, The same thing happens whenever he 
comes down. He’s so wild and such a dreadful cad— 


and I’m afraid she’s fallen in love with him! 
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Mr. STREETFIELD. They may be well suited to 
each other. 

Miss STREETFIELD. But I want her to get an edu- 
cation! She really has character and brains, if she 
would only make something of them! 

Mr. STREETFIELD. I always thought it was a mis- 
take to have her here——What an understanding of 
human relations there is in this scene of Trollope’s! 

Miss STREETFIELD (absently). Yes.—Where was 
I? 

Mr. STREETFIELD. What a psychologist he really 
was! Here he has succeeded in putting before us 
some of the subtlest of moral values—the scruples of 
shyness and pride that keep human beings apart. 

Miss STREETFIELD. “Eleanor’s heart beat with 
painful violence within her bosom as she waited for 
him to go on. ‘I have esteemed, do esteem you, as I 
never yet esteemed any woman. Think well of you! 
I never thought to think so well, so much, of any 
human creature.: Speak calumny of you! (She 
pauses a moment and looks up, as tf she heard some- 
thing again.) Insult you! Wilfully injure you! I 
wish it were my privilege to shield you from 
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calumny, insult, and injury. Calumny! ah me. 
’Twere almost better that it were so. Better than to 
worship with a sinful worship; sinful and vain 
also.’ ” 

But while she reads the stage turns dark and her 
vowce fades gradually away. 

A dark corridor is seen, which ends in a door on 
the right. The door is guarded by a man in uniform. 
Bill comes quickly in on the left, with a paper-covered 
bundle in her arms, and, when she reaches the door on 
the other side, is stopped by the guard. She 1s 
dressed in the plam black dress and the white cap 
and apron of a waitress. 

THE Guarp. Hey! you can’t go through here! 

Birt. I’ve got to! I’ve got to get away! 

Tue Guarp. Well, you can’t go through here: 
this door has gotta be kept closed! 

Bitt. But I wahnt to get out to the sea-shore! If 
I can only just get to the sea-shore! 

THE GUARD. Say, you’re a waitress, aren’tcha— 
been workin’ for this party here? 


Britt. Yes—lI have been. 
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THe Guarp. Been workin’ for Streetfield ? 

DALh Ye, 

THE GuarD. You're leavin’, eh? 

ILI VES: 

THE GuaRD. Well, I got orders not to let you 
through! 

Birt. Well, why is that? I’m leaving! 

THE GuarRD. I got orders to keep this door closed. 
And you'll have to leave that baby here! 

Bit. That’s not a baby: it’s just my clothes! 

THE Guarp. Come on, now! You got a baby in 
there! Can’t carry no babies here! 

He wrests the package away from her and puts it 
under his arm. 

Bixi (stifled). When—can I—get it again? 

Tue Guarp. You'll have to see the Manager 
about that. 

Birt. Well—when can I see him? 

THE Guarp. He’s away now. 

Britt. Will he be back to-night? 

THE Guarp. We're closed to-night. We're 
closed half an hour ago! 


Bitt. Well, can I see him to-morrow morning? 
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THE Guarp. You'll have to get a permit from 
Streetfield—Come on, now: you can’t hang around 
here! 

Birt. But you’re going to give me a check, aren’t 
you? I thot I was checking it! 

THE Guarp. No: we don’t give out no checks! 

Birt. Oh, what good is it to keep me here? I 
can’t work for them any more! 

Tue Guarp. I tell yuh, this door is closed! I’ve 
got orders to keep it closed! Now, come on now 
and beat it! 

Bit (breaking down). Oh, you won’t let me 
either out or in! What do you expect me to do, 


anyway? 
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The edge of a wood: the tree-trunks show slender 
and dark against a gray perpetual twilight. Bill, 
still in her waitress’s costume, 1s seated near the 
center at the back of the shallow scene: she is sitting 
on an old wooden chair with a broken back. A group 
of ladies and gentlemen in evening dress pass across 
from left to right, laughing and chattering indis- 
tinctly. They bear with them the strains of The 
Sheik—thrilling, heady and somehow sinister. One 
of the men stops and turns toward Bill. The others 
go on without him. ie | 

THE Younc Man. Hello, Billy: aren’t you com- 
ing to the party? (He zs a pug-nosed tight-muscled 
boy, who wears a bandage about his temples.) 

BILL (getting up and coming toward him). Hello, 
Ted! What’s the big idea? 

Trp. Aren’t you coming to the party? 

Birt. I guess not: I haven’t had a bid. What 
party is it? 
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Tep. Why, it’s a party that’s being given for 
dead people. I guess you can’t qualify yet. 

Bit. Oh, Gee! You're dead, aren't) your ms 
forgot! I haven’t seen you since the smash! 

Tep. Gosh, it’s lucky you weren’t killed yourself! 
That was some gruesome smash! Twenty feet— 
right off the Boulevard! 

Birt. I jumped out when I saw we were going 
off and I landed on the grass. 

Tep. I got caught under the car. They had to 
scrape me off with a spade. 

Britt. Oh, Ted: it was all my fault! I ottn’t to 
have let you drive so fast! 

Trp. You couldn’t have stopped me: I wanted 
to. I guess you know why I did it. I wanted to do 
something you’d get a kick out of and that was the » 
only thing that seemed to work. 

Birt. Oh, I know! I felt just terrible! I was 
just sick! You were one of the richest boys in 
Pittsburgh! 

Tep. You think I was happy because I had a lot 
of money: if I’d lived I’d never have been happy— 
not without you. Everything was just awful before 


I died. Every night that I didn’t have a date with 
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you, I’d go out and ride around the park all alone 
and I’d have a kitten every fifteen minutes thinking 
I saw you with somebody else. And when I’d stay 
home in that great huge house with the iron fountain 
on the lawn, I’d just go absolutely nuts! It looked 
like an institution and it was a mad-house for me all 
right! Fifty-nine magnificent rooms and all of them 
absolutely empty !—empty because you weren’t there! 

Birt. Oh, Teddy! I’m so sawrry! I didn’t 
know you were reelly lonely like that. 

Tep. Even when we were together, half the time 
I couldn’t feel you cared anything about me. I didn’t 
have any hold on you and I wanted to make you feel 
my strength. You used to get excited when we’d go 
like hell—so, one night when I was stewed, I forgot 
to keep on the Boulevard and I just crashed off into 
space! 

Bri. But you did have me—you know you did. 
You tok like I’d held out on you! 

Tep. Yes: I know: but that doesn’t mean so 
much by itself, because it doesn’t last. It would 
almost be worse afterwards—as if you’d only gone 


further away for once having come so close. 
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Birt. Oh, Teddy! If you only hadn’t done it. 
I might have loved you reelly! 

Tep. You never would have: it can’t be done— 
I bet it was a big relief to you when I was bumped 
off for good—and I don’t blame you! 

Birt. Oh! Teddy, that’s terrible to say that! I 
liked you a whole lot! 

Tep. Say: why don’t you come out with me to- 
night? I don’t have to go to the party. 

Bitt. Oh, I’m sawrry, Teddy! but I reelly can’t. 
I’ve got a date with somebody here. 

A wolf howls in the wood. 

Tep. It’s another fellow you’re waiting for! It’s 
somebody you’re crazy about! 

Bit. It’s just a friend of mine.—Oh, Teddy! 
does it hurt even now that you’re dead? 

Tep. Gee, I’m glad I did it, after all! 

Bir. Cheer up, Teddy! The laugh’s on me 
now. This time it’s me who’s in love! 

Tep. Yes: I knew I’d have to hear it some time! 
I knew I was right when I did it! 

Brit. You did it on purpose then! You wahnted 
to kill yourself ! 

Trp. There’s no way to end it but that! 
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Bitt. You wahnted to kill me, too! Oh, Ted, how 
terrible!—Oh, Teddy: I’m sawrry you loved me so 
much! 

Tep. Never mind!—it’s all over now.—Well, I 
must go! I don’t want to crab your date. 

Birt. Good-bye, Teddy dear. I’m sawrry! 
(She kisses him.) 

Trp. Thanks, Billy dear.—Good-bye. 

He takes her by the hands and kisses her, then 
goes out at the left. The wolf howls close at hand. 
Bill stiffens and looks about. Simon darts in from 
the trees, lean in a wolf-skin: he 1s hollow-eyed and 
tense. He throws himself down at her feet. 

Bitt. Oh, Simon: where have you been? 

Simon. I’ve been running with the pack and just 
now they turned on me! They would have chewed 
me up like a rabbit! 

Bit. You're all bloody! 

Simon. That’s just the brambles. But I’m all 
shot! I nearly ran my damn legs off! My nerves are 
being eaten by fire—and oh! I could fly out of my 
skin! 

Bitt. If you did, you’d be a man. 


Simon. I don’t want to be a man! I want to be 
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what Iam. (clasping his hands to his ears) Don’t 
you see that big black bird, flapping around my ears? 
For God’s sake, beat it away! 

Britt. I don’t see any bird! 

Simon. Look! Look! It’s sailing around my 
head! Get it now!—There it goes!—It’s gone!— 
But it’s still hovering over the trees! 

Britt. Why don’t you lie down, Simon dear, and 
take a nice long rest? 

Simon. I can’t stay! I must go! 

Birt. Why have you got to go right away? 

Simon. What is there to make me stay? 

Britt. Don’t you wahnt to sleep a little? You're 
all tired out! 

Stmon. Sleep? / can’t sleep! If I slept, they 
might come and kill me! Or men might come and 
catch me and ship me away! I have to keep awake all 
the time! I’m trying to stay behind in the country 
that everyone else has left. They found they’d 
bought their tickets in their sleep and woke up to see 
the boat pulling out and their passages taken for a 
journey that they never meant to make. And their 
press-gang would be shipping me after them, if they 
could only catch me asleep! 
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Birt. Ill watch to see nobody comes. You'll 
have to get some sleep some time. 

Simon. Don’t tempt me! I’m weak already: I 
dream of sleep with tears! I shut my eyes and I 
long to drop away in some unfathomed pit of mist— 
to leave my nerves like thunder-wrung wires tangled 
in the upper air—to shed passion like the clothes of 
the dead! To sink softly—pillowed in vapor—down, 
down, down—till I lay safe at the core of the earth! 
Oh, then I should sleep at last! What comfort! 
What peace! What repose! Great statues should 
stand guard above me, ponderously cloaked in stone! 
—The wars would spend themselves in silence; the 
cities go mad without noise; the collapse of great 
nations come as softly as the falling of the leaves. I 
should hear not even the insults of lovers tearing 
each other’s hearts! And no breath would ever reach 
me there of happiness or greatness again! 

Biti. Oh, Simon: I’m so sawrry for you! 

Srmon. I don’t want you to be sorry for me! 

Birr. It’s nice and quiet here: I just saw an 
old turtle go to sleep under the leaves. We could 
do like that. 


Smmon. I can’t stay here: it’s all wet! This is 
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just a place where tramps come and people throw 
things! Don’t you see all those old tin cans soaking 
in the water over there? That old chair that you’re 
sitting on is something that’s been thrown away! 

Birt. Oh, I’m sawrry: I forgot! 

Another party of people comes by, blown im on a 
gust of jazz. 

ONE OF THE Party. Hello, Simon! Coming to 
the dead party? 

Simon. Save a drink for me, will you? 

Birt. What happens at a dead party? 

Simon merely laughs. 

Bit. Oh, Simon, don’t go to it—stay here! I 
wahnt to give you peace. 

Simon. You lie: you want peace yourself! 

Brit. Listen, Simon: I wahnt to tell you some- 
thing: I just saw a disappointed girl. 

Stmon. She'll get over it! 

Birt. You don’t realize what she was disap- 
pointed about. She thot she was going to have 
a baby and she only had a Kewpie doll! 

He gives a brief contemptuous laugh. 

Don’t you think that was sad? 

Simon. Why? 
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Birt. Kewpie dolls aren’t reelly alive. 

Simon. Like the Skeleton in the Taxi, eh? 

Another party appears. The jazz which accom- 
panies it goes crashing on to the beginning of the 
next scene. 

ONE OF THE Party. Come on, Simon—you’ll be 
late! 

Simon (getting up). Vl be with you in half a 
minute! 

Britt. Oh, Simon: please don’t go! You'll get 
killed that way some night! Stay here and you'll 
be safe! 

Simon. Safe for what? Why should I be safe? 
Safe to live as citizens live? Safe to lock all my 
doors against danger and to lock out life with death? 
I have seen them marching to their clocks!—in and 
out and up and down—getting trade and taking 
wives and writing books! I have seen the genera- 
tions topple down—each enchained to the next! And 
I would rather die half a beast than thrive as a man 
like them! Such a fate should bring madness and 
horror but they have only smiles and sober words— 
and that smile of annihilation has struck panic to 


my heart! I listened to their clocks and I thought: 
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That destroys us all! But I at least will speak my 
defeat—I will tell what kingdom we have lost! My 
shame was never so great as to perish dumb like you 
—like bulls at the slaughter-house reeling from the 
mallet to the knife! I at least among you all am 
not afraid to feel! I am ready to stand alone on the 
perilous verge of Time with these black wings beat- 
ing at my ears! (He fends his head again.) 

Brev, But lm ready to go there, too! I love 
you! I'll go anywhere! 

Srmon. Youcan’t. You must let me go! 

Britt. But I love you! You don’t understand. 

Srmon. I can’t lose my life for you! 

Birt. When I hear your name I tremble and 
when I see you I can’t tok! 

Stmon. Let go! Don’t hold me like that! If 
you stop me, I’ll kill you, Pll go mad! (The jazz 
grows louder; he wrests himself away and joims the 
group who have been waiting for him. Just before 
he goes out, he flings her a parting word.) I don’t 
think much of this baby motif anyhow. 

ONE OF THE Party. You're a waitress, aren’t 
your 


BILL. Yes. 
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THE Man. Well, how about a little service! 

They go out; the wolf's howling is heard and 
everything grows dark. The tree-trunks seem to 
prolong themselves upward as if Bill were sinking 
into the earth. Then, against a background entirely 
black, appears on the left a high narrow door opening 
out on a sheer white sky like the infinitude of space 
and framing the silhouette of a slender oldish man 
on a high stool behind a high desk. The desk stands 
between him and us and he is beating a Devil's Tattoo 
on it with his fingers, but he is gazing out through 
the door: his profile seems turned away. Bill stands 
working at an enormous blackboard covered with very 
large chalked figures: she is trying to balance an 
equation. The music is still heard playing quite 
loudly as at the end of the scene before. 

Britt. Oh, I wish that music would stop! I can 
never get this equation with all that playing going 
on! 

Tue Tutor. That won’t make any difference. 

Birt. Well, please make it stop: I’m sure I 
could get it! (Zhe music stops; she writes out the 


equation again and is seen to figure.) Now if you 
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only just wouldn’t make that noise with your fingers! 
It mixes me all up! 

The Tutor stops rapping. 

THE Tutor. It won’t make any difference. 

BIL (finally breaking her chalk in desperation). 
Oh, I can’t make these equations come right! I try 
and try and try and they never come right! I can’t 
make my side balance with Ted’s side and I can’t 
make Simon’s side balance with my side! I can’t find 
out the value of X! (She pauses.) I wish you'd tell 
me the value of X! (She pauses but he does not 
reply.) Won’t you tell me the value of X that makes 
the equations come out all right? 

THE TuTorR (still gazing out the door). There's 
no value of X. 

Birt. But there must be! How can you get them 
then? How can you make them come out? 

THE Tutor. You can’t make them come out. 

Birt. Oh, I think that’s mean giving people 
problems that haven’t got any answers! It’s just 
worrying them for nothing! I’ve nearly gone cuckoo 
over this! (She pauses; he makes no reply.)—But 
if I tell him, won’t that make it right? 


Tue Tutor. It will make it worse than ever. 
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Birt. Well, can’t I ever do anything then to 
make it come out right? 

THE Tutor. No: There’s nothing to be done. 

Bitt. Bitter, bitter, bitter!—-what does that word 
mean—bitter? When the bees ate the wrong kind 
of clover, the Commodore was bitter! 

THE Tutor. That word has no meaning here. 

Britt. Where is this anyhow? I thot it was the 
room where I tutor. 

Tue Tutor. This is the bottom of everything. 

Birt. Well, this is the wrong place for me to 
study! I’ve got to get into college and I’ll never 
get into college by studying this stuff! And I’ve 
just suffered over it! I can’t go to college now, but 
I can’t get away from them!—and if Simon doesn’t 
wahnt me, I don’t know what I can do—I’ll just have 
to turn on the gas! What is there for me to do? 

THE Tutor. You must make them suffer instead. 

Birt. But that’s not right that the only way that 
I can get anything for myself is just by making 
other people suffer! ... That’s not right, is it? 
. . . Why don’t you answer? 


Tue Tutor. That question has no meaning here. 
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(He gets down from his stool and puts on a derby 
hat.) You must kill if you want to live. 

Birt. I know: but I can’t feel right about it! 
(A breath of jazz is heard; the Tutor moves toward 
the door.) Are you going to the dead party, too? 

I guess you must be dead. . . . Are you dead? 

THe Tutor. Death and life mean nothing here. 

Britt. Well, what are you? . .. Let me see your 
face! You've never let me see your face. a. 
wahnt to see what you look like! 

He turns around and reveals his face, which is 
perfectly blank. She gives a cry. Then he steps 
out through the door—as if into space—and dark- 
ness covers everything. 

When the light comes on again, it reveals the 
Streetfelds’ sitting-room. Everything is the same 
as in Act I, except that the table appears in 
the place where it was formerly supposed to have 
been, against the right-hand wall to the front: its 
leaves are lowered. The room is brightly lighted, 
though the lamps are not seen to be on. The blinds 
of both windows are open, upon blackest darkness 
outside. Miss Streetfield stands before the fire. 


Cousin Serena sits beside it on the left: she is 
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crocheting. Mr. Streetfeld, further forward on the 
same side of the room, is stretched stiff and askew 
in his chair, as if he had been stricken by paralysis: 
his lips are parted and show his teeth, and his eyes 
have a glazed glare. Juliet is sitting between Mr. 
Streetfield and Cousin Serena; and, further forward 
and further left than Mr. Streetfield, Anna, the 
Swedish maid, is seen sitting down among the rest: 
she wears a fixed aquiescent smile. 

They are talking in a conversational murmur. Bill 
comes in from the dining-room, still wearing her 
waitress’s costume. She halts a moment and studies 
the Streetfelds; then she gazes about the room, as if 
to reassure herself that this is really the place she 
knows. 

Cousin Serena. The old ‘clothes-press and Ar- 
thur’s death that Evadne had been asked and she not 
and when Aunt Harriet came to the funeral she 
really looked charming. 

Jutret. And the bees, Cousin Serena, do tell us 
about the bees. 

Cousin SERENA. I saw one, so old and feeble that 


she thought it was a conspiracy against her. 
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Miss STREETFIELD. I know: it’s quite worried 
me. 

Bill, deciding that all is as it should be, has begun 
to come forward into the room. As she approaches 
Mr. Streetfeld, he suddenly gives a horrible hawking 
gasp, accompanied by a spasmodic movement of his 
body, as if he were straining desperately to speak. 
Bill starts back. 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Ahk !—ahk !— 

Cousin SERENA (looking up and speaking with 
more distinctness). Poor Schuyler! he wants so to 
speak, but he cannot because he is dead! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Yet he dresses and comes to 
the table. 

Cousin. He sits with us at cards in the evening. 

JuuieT. We take him for walks in the garden. 

Cousin Serena. What a splendid spirit he 
shows! 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Ahk !—ahk !— 

Miss STREETFIELD. It’s Elizabeth’s presence 
that upsets him. 

ANNA (confidentially to Bill). You don’t need to 
worry: it’ll all be all right if you yust don’t touch 
the table. 
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The grandfather's clock begins to chime, its sweet- 
ness slightly jangled. 

Cousin SERENA. It is time for the entertainment, 
is it not? 

Strains of music are heard, the sounds of an or- 
chestra tuning up. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Yes, Anna: go and tell them 
we are ready. 

Anna (to Bill, without getting up, but still smil- 
ing.) All ready, Miss Elizabeth! 

JuLiet. What is it going to be? 

Cousin SERENA. A string quartette, is it not? 

Miss STREETFIELD. No: McGee the Magician. 

Cousin SERENA. Dear me! that doesn’t sound 
very cultivated. 

Miss STREETFIELD. I’m afraid we’ll have to sit 
through it on Elizabeth’s account: McGee is Eliza- 
beth’s father. 

Birt. He’s the biggest magician in the country! 
My father’s a big man! 

A flourish of music: McGee makes his entrance 
from the dining-room door. He is more debilitated 


than ever and wears a shabby dress-suit with a 


cracked shirt-front. He comes forward with an ob- 
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sequious smile and bows very low to the Streetfelds. 
He has a conjuror’s wand in lis hand. 

From the moment he begins talking, the Street- 
fields become motionless. 

McGeeg. Ladies and Gentlemen, with your kind 
permission, I will endeavor to present before you 
here to-night a few simple experiments in the art of 
legerdemain, or, as it is sometimes called, sleight 
of hand—by which I have to convince you that the 
quickness of the hand may oft-times deceive the eye. 
First, allow me to present to you my little coadjutor 
—and Lady of Mystery—Miss Billy McGee—(4 
flourish: Bill leaps forward with a bright variety 
smile)—formerly assistant to Foley and LaFollette, 
the celebrated team of fairies! (Bzll glances appre-. 
hensively at the Streetfelds, who, however, remain 
like statues.) Miss Billy McGee, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is just as quick and alert as a little fox-terrier 
and I’m sure will be able to prove her appreciation 
of any applause you may be kind enough to give 
her!—And now, Billy, will you just please bring 
forward that little table over there? 


Bill, compelled by some deadly hypnosis, goes over 
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to get the table; the Streetfields, with the exception 
of Schuyler, all turn their heads to watch her. 

Mr STREETFIELD. Ahk !—ahk!— 

Anna. Oh, you mustn’t touch the table! 

When she put sher hand on it, there is a loud 
peal of thunder and the stage flashes back with 
lightning. 

McGee. Don’t be alarmed, Ladies and Gentle- 
men! It is just a little stage thunder—(Szll takes 
hold of the table again and there is another thunder- 
clap.) It has nothing to do with the table! (She 
tries again: thunder again.) Just a little stage 
thunder ! 

A terrific crash: Bill relinquishes the table and 
walks determinedly over to the dining-room door. 

BILL (speaking through the door as if out the 
wings of a theatre). Hey, Al: that’s enough thun- 
der! That'll do! (The rumbling ceases: she looks 
defiantly at the Streetfields and moves the table out 
so that it stands facing them, in front of the sofa. 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Ahk !—ahk !— 

Cousin SERENA. She has ruined the room! 

Birt. Well, 7 didn’t move it out! It was Miss 
Streetfield did it herself ! 
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The Streetfields sneer in unison. Bill, however, 
takes up her position for the conjuring performance: 
she stands at attention and supplies McGee with his 
properties, which she produces promptly from be- 
hind the sofa or from the pockets of her apron, dis- 
playing them first to the audience; she simulates ap- 
propriate surprise and delight as the entertainment 
proceeds. The invisible orchestra plays Weber's Invt- 
tation to the Dance very badly. 

McGee. My first experiment, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, will be performed with the aid of an ordinary 
deck of cards—a real deck of cards, you see—not 
prepared in any way—fifty-two cards in the deck 
and every card different! Now will some kind lady 
or gentleman in the audience be kind enough to take 
a card?—will some kind lady or gentleman take a 
card?—(He offers the pack spread fan-wise to Miss 
Streetfeld.) 

Miss STREETFIELD. His dress clothes do not fit 
him! 

McGEE (to Cousin Serena). Any card at all!— 
any card in the deck !— 


Cousin SERENA. He smells of scented soap ! 
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McGkeE (offering the cards to Juliet). Will you 
take a card, Madame? 

Juiiet. He has dandruff on his coat! 

McGee. Just please to take a card, that’s all— 
any card in the deck! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Will you take a card, Anna? 

Anna. I yust as soon. (She takes one.) 

McGee. Thank you, Madame.—Now look at it, 
if you please, and reeplace it in the deck—Thank 
you. But please don’t forget what it is—please 
reetain the card in mind. I know that ladies’ memo- 
ries are sometimes very fickle—la donna é mobeel, if 
you will pardon my French !—but just please to ree- 
member what it is.—Now, you see I place the deck 
of cards on the table in full view of you all—I have 
no idea what card you chose.—Now will you please 
to name the card, Madame. 

Anna. It was the jack of hearts I took. 

McGee. The jack of hearts? Thank you, 
Madame!—And here is Jack himself at your service! 
(fe produces the ace of spades from the air.) 

Awna. That is not the card I chose! 

McGee. Jack has given us the slip, the rascal |— 
he has changed into the ace of spades! A regular 
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lightning-change artist is Jack—I would almost call 
him a turn-coat! (He proceeds hastily to the next 
trick.) And here, Ladies and Gentlemen, we have a 
dice—an ordinary solid wooden dice—not prepared 
in any way. (Bill hands him a gigantic wooden die, 
which he knocks on the table.) 1 am sure that none 
of you ladies every play dice, but I hope you will not 
be offended if you see me play with this one!—In 
the other hand, you see, I hold a handkerchief (a 
large square of red plaid cloth as large as a table- 
cover )—an ordinary pocket handkerchief, free from 
trickery of any kind. And I drop the dice into the 
handkerchief—like I wanted to hide it from the 
police! (He shows the shape of the dice inside, then — 
suddenly shakes the handkerchief out) and presto 
change !—lo and behold: the dice has disappeared !— 
Where can our dice have gone? Nothing in the 
handkerchief, you see!—Nothing inside or out— 
nothing in my hands! Where can the dice have 
gone? (He flourishes the handkerchief to show there 
is nothing in tt but it flies out of his hand like a 
comet and falls with a thud at the Streetfelds’ feet. 


Bill snatches it up at once. The audience offers its 
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first response to the entertainment in the form of a 
short contemptuous laugh. McGee runs on in- 
gratiatingly.)—And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
for a very pretty trick—a trick which I call the 
Mysterious Bird-Cage. For this trick I must request 
some kind lady to lend me the loan of a ring. Will 
some kind lady loan me a ring ?— 

Cousin SERENA. I haven’t found this very inter- 
esting! 

McGee. What lady will loan mea ring? I shall 
require a lady’s ring !— 

Juyiet. / think it’s a dreadful bore! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Never mind: it’s Elizabeth’s 
father and we don’t want to hurt her feelings! 

McGee. A lady’s ring, if you please !— 

Miss STREETFIELD. Anna, will you lend him 
your ring? 

Anna. I yust as soon. (She gives him a ring.) 

Bill takes the candle in the brass candlestick from 
the right side of the mantelpiece and, while her father 
is talking, lights it. The Streetfields turn their 


heads and watch her in apprehension, not paying the 
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slightest attenion to McGee, as he proceeds with the 
trick. 

McGer. Thank you, Madame! I shall reeturn it 
unharmed.—Now, watch closely: I take this lady’s 
ring and I place it upon the table in full view of you 
all. Now, watch closely: I take this lighted candle— 
a genuine lighted candle, one of your very own, you 
see—and, by gently stroking the flame—watch closely 
—I pluck—(He burns his fimgers.) 1 pluck out 
these pretty streamers—first, a red—(He pulls out 
a red ribbon. He has become more gingerly about 
the candle, as if he were afraid of being burnt again.) 
Then a white—er, a blue—(as a blue, instead of a 
white, one appears) And lastly but not leastly— — 
lastly but not leastly—-Why, something seems to be 
wrong !—Oh, I see! I have been using my left hand 
—things can’t possibly go right! I stroke the flame 
with my rs7ght hand and lo and behold! a blue—a 
white streamer! Red, White and Blue, you see!— 
Now, I place the red—the white—and the blue— 
streamer in this empty kitchen canister. (He drops 
them in a large black canister, which Bill has handed 


him: he rattles dis wand inside it but does not let 
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them look in.) An everyday kitchen canister, for 
coffee or other spices. Now, watch closely; I will 
give this canister to a lady in the audience to hold. 
(He hands it to Anna.) Thank you, Madame!— 
Now, here we have a pretty little jewel-case, an or- 
dinary little jewel-case, free from trickery of any 
kind—and I place the little jewel-case in this bird- 
cage—(He is about to put the jewel-case in a highly 
suspictous-looking bird-cage with a large handker- 
chief over the top; but Bill prompts him that this ts 
wrong.) No: the lighted candle in the bird-cage! 
the lighted candle in the bird-cage! I place the 
lighted candle—(He blows it owt)—in this ordinary 
bird-cage. (He drapes the cage with the handker- 
chief and sets it on the floor.) And I place the bird- 
cage on the floor, in full view of you all! I must 
admit, Ladies and Gentlemen, that this may not be 
the cage of a bird; but I think you'll admit, before 
we're finished, that it’s a regular bird of a cage! 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Ahk !—ahk !— 

Birt. Well, Gee Whiz, Mr. Streetfield: I don’t 
think your jokes are so good! 


McGee. Now, I want to call your attention to 
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this pretty little Japanese cabinet—(He presents a 
cabinet with four doors on each side and four corre- 
sponding compartments.) A delightful little 
Japanese cabinet, but quite empty, as you see! 
(He rattles his wand in the compartments; the doors 
flap open on both sides.) Now, watch closely: I 
will place this jewel-case into this pretty little Jap- 
anese cabinet and I will lock it with this little key. 
(He locks the door in the front with his right hand 
and at the same time, with his left, takes the jewel- 
case cut through the door in the back, and, in plain 
sight of the audience, hands it behind him to Bill, who 
disposes of it behind the sofa.) And I will place the 
little cabinet on the floor, in full view of everybody! 
—And now the chafing-dish, if you please! An 
everyday chafing-dish, you see, free from trickery 
of any kind! What will you have, Mr. Streetfield? 
—an omelet? a Welsh rarebit? An omelet? Very 
good! Mr. Streetfield prefers an omelet. (He breaks 
an egg into the chafing-dish and pours in a small 
glass of alcohol; Bill throws in a lighted match and 
the alcohol bursts into flame.) Though perhaps a 


Welsh rarebit would be more appropriate to a prac- 
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tiser of the Black Arts like me: I have heard it called 
an invention of the Devil!—And now, watch closely : 
I drop the key to the cabinet into the magic chafing- 
dish—there it goes, the key in the chafing-dish! 
(He claps the lid on the chafing-dish.) And now 
—(He seems to feel that he has committed an error 
and hesitates as to whether to open the chafing-dish 
again, but finally decides to proceed.) Yes: the key 
in the chafing-dish !—And now for a trial of marks- 
manship! (S211 hands him an old-fashioned magi- 
cian’s pistol, with an enormous horn on the barrel: 
he exhibits tt to the audience.) Here I have an or- 
dinary fifty-five caliber revolver, which I will load, 
in the ordinary way, with this lady’s ring. (He 
stuffs the ring into the horn, wadding it down with 
colored paper and using his wand as aramrod.) Do 
not be alarmed, Madame: I will reeturn it completely 
unharmed! (He stands back and aims at the objects 
on the floor.) 1am afraid that some of you already 
may expect sharp gractice from a magician—well, I 
hope to prove to you that a magician may also be a 
sharp shooter! 


Cousin SerENA. Do you think this is safe, Clara? 
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Miss STREETFIELD. He is going to be arrested 
soon ! 

McGee pulls the trigger, which clicks: a moment 
after, a shot is heard behind the scenes: he starts. 

McGee. And now, let us see the far-reaching 
effects of the shot from the magic pistol! What 
have we in the bird-cage? (He lifts the handker- 
chief to look in and immediately drops it again.) 
What have we in the canister, Madame? Will you 
open the canister? (Anna wrenches at the canister.) 
You saw me put the streamers in the canister—the 
red, the white, and the blue! I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if, by this time, they had changed into the 
Stars and Stripes! 

Anna. I can’t get it open! 

McGEE (taking it from her). The Stars and 
Stripes—the Stars—(Finding it impossible, he hands 
it to Bill, who also tries to open it in vain and finally 
secretes it behind the sofa. McGee hesitates a mo- 
ment toward the cabinet; but finally passes enthusi- 
astically to the chafing-dish.) What have we in the 
chafmg-dish? The Stars and Stripes! (He uncovers 
the chafing-dish and stands baffled for a moment.) 
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Why, bonn-bonns, I declare! Our omelet has been 
changed into bonn-bonns! Spirit bonn-bonns, Ladies 
and Gentlemen! Try a bonn-bonn made by the 
spirits! (He tosses handfuls at the Streetfelds, who 
pay no attention to them.) And now for the lady’s 
ring! (He makes vague movements toward the dif- 
ferent objects and looks furtively on the floor—then 
he lifts a handkerchief lying on the table and a play- 
ing-card falls out. He picks 1t up.) The Jack of 
Hearts, I declare! That was the card you chose, 
wasn’t it, Madame? I told you we should see him 
yet! He has been trying to hide from us, the rascal! 
Cousin SERENA. What a wretched charlatan! 
Miss STREETFIELD. What a lamentable fiasco! 
Juuiet. I think it’s perfectly pathetic! 
Mr. STREETFIELD (struggling). Ahk!—ahk!— 
McGEE (flunging desperately into a last effort). 
And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, with your kind 
permission, I propose to perform before you here to- 
night what is without question the most baffling es- 
cape ever offered to the American public—a feat 
which has puzzled scientists and eminent churchmen 


all over the United States—a feat which I think 
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you will admit when you see it is something reelly 
unique! 

Juuiet. Is he going to do another? I can’t stand 
it! 

Anna. He didn’t give me back my ring! 

McGee. I propose to make my get-away, in the 
space of five sixteenths of a minute, from the most 
hampering set of bonds ever deevised, under the most 
trying conditions discoverable!—First, I must ask 
some gentleman in the audience to step up and be a 
witness to all I do. I want some gentleman to come 
up and tie me. I want you to be satisfied that I am 
actually tied.—Will some gentleman step up and tie 
me?—a sailor, if possible! Is there a sailor in the 
audience ? 

Anna. You must give me back my ring! 

McGee (feverishly). First I want you to ex- 
amine this pair of handcuffs and be satisfied they 
are the real thing! Handcuffs of the very exact 
model, Ladies and Gentlemen, that is used in Sing 
Sing Prison to-day !—Ladies and Gentlemen, I pro- 
pose to make my escape from a triple pair of these 
handcuffs—from a set of leg-irons, from a gag, from 
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ten feet of sailor’s rope, from fifty pounds of iron 
chains and from a double-thickness strait-jacket! I 
will make this escape locked in a safety deposit vault! 
—in a moving elevator!!—under eighteen feet of 
water!!! 

Anna. He is keeping my ring, Miss Streetfield ! 

The music becomes fast and thrilling. 

McGee. Such an escape has never been performed 
by any other magician! Seven imitators of mine 
have been killed in the endeavor to reproduce it !— 
Will no gentleman from the audience step up and 
make sure there is no fraud? 

Two Policemen suddenly appear through the din- 
ing-room door: they seize McGee on either side and 
clamp the handcuffs on his wrists. The music 
abruptly stops. 

First PoLicEMAN (with the voice of the Guard). 
Sorry, Ladies—but we’ve got to arrest this man for 
fraud in connection with the Magic Baking Com- 
pany! 

SEconD PoricEMAN. He cashed a bad check on 
the Merchants and Mechanics Bank of Cincinnati! 


JuLietT. Oh, how dreadful! 
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Miss STREETFIELD. A criminal! 

Cousin SERENA. He has a dishonest face! 

McGee. This is very humiliating! 

Birt. Come on, Father: do your escape! Don’t 
let these bulls tie you up! 

First PoLiceMAN (to Bill). Say, cut it out! 
We're watching you! 

SEconD PoticEMAN. She stole the electric-light 
fixtures for immoral purposes! 

McGee. I’m just a poor old bozo that can’t put 
anything over any more! 

First PoLicEMAN. That’ll do: come on now, 
bozo!—D’yuh want me to wrap a nightstick around 
your bean? 

Birt. Never mind, Father: I thot you were slick. 
You didn’t get a square deal! 

SEconD Buti. Shut up now or we'll give you the 
bums’ rush—the both of yuh! 

McGee. I appeal to these kind ladies here among 
these cultivated surroundings! 

Miss STREETFIELD. We know nothing about him, 


officer. He was never invited here. 
BILL (turning upon the Streetfelds). Oh, I think 
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you might stand up for Father! You know he 
wouldn’t do any harm. Yow don’t need to treatum 
like a bank-robber just because he’s old and a little 
bit balmy! I hate you for the way you act! 

In the meantime, the Policemen have led out Mc- 
Gee—shuffing miserably in his shackles—through 
the dining-room door. The light has turned cold. 

Cousin SERENA. We hate you, too, you may be 
sure! 

Jutret. We hate you because you are not one 
of us! 

Miss STREETFIELD. We hate you because you say 
reemember ! 

Cousin SERENA. We saw you when you tripped 
on the rug! 

Miss STREETFIELD. We saw you when your shoul- 
der-strap came down! 

JuiieT. We saw you when you kept drinking 
water because you didnt’ know how to eat the an- 
chovy toast! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Her accent breaks the vases! 


Juxret. Her manners wreck the tea! 
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Cousin SERENA. Her movements afflict the fur- 
niture! 

Miss STREETFIELD. And we hate you for your 
lover! 

Cousin Serena. We know about your lover! 

Juiiet. We know about the ruined bath-house! 

Miss STREETFIELD. We know about the back seat 
of the Buick! 

JuLiet. We know about the pink room at the 
dance! 

Anna. I couldn’t do a thing like that!—a nice 
clean Swedish girl like me! 

Birt. I don’t see where you get that stuff—to 
treat me like an alley-rat! Well, you don’t need to 
tok about me like I was some kind of delinquent girl! 
We used to have everything nice and we always 
knew decent people! 

An apparition suddenly presents itself at the open 
window on the right—a dowdy furtive-looking girl 
with a hard plain pasty face: behind her appears, not 
the seascape of the Sound, but a dingy suburban back- 
yard, shut in by yellowish frame houses. 


THE APPARATION. Hsst! 
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Cousin SERENA. What a degraded-looking crea- 
ture! 

Birt. Listen, Mahd: I can’t see you now! 

Mavup. Say, what are yuh tryin’ to do?—shake 
your old friends? I guess you and me was 
pretty thick once! I guess you used to come and 
stay at our house when your old man was off! 

JuLiet. I don’t see how a girl can be so hard! 

Bity. I'll meet you outside in just a minute! 

Maup. I guess you wahnt to shunt me off!— 
don’t wahnt to be bothered by me!—Reemember the 
way I died !—all alone in a furnished room! Nota 
stitch only the dress I had awn and my face all blue 
with the gas! (with ferocity) I turned on the old 
leaky gas-jet: I killed myself! 

Miss STREETFIELD. What a wanton destructive 


act! 

Bit. Well, what is it you wahnt with me? 

Maup (now becoming less like a fend and more 
like a human beimg). Say, couldja lend me a coupla 
dawllars? We’re just completely broke at the house! 
—I guess you didn’t hear what happened? 

Birt. No: what? 
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Maup. Aileen’s beat it off! 

Birt. Who with? 

Mavup. With the otto salesman—canya imagine 
that! I hate to say it of my own sister but she 
played us a damn dirty trick! Why, he hadn’t hardly 
done nothing for us, yet! She’d only haddum a 
coupla days. Why, Ed Fairbanks furnished the 
whole ground floor, and Bud Maclean bot the daven- 
port—and we was just getting ready to make a strike 
and get a nice new bath-room outa this one. And 
then what does she do but run away withum!—and 
just leave me and Mother flat! And poor Mother 
so stewed for a week that she couldn’t hardly feed 
herself ! 

Miss STREETFIELD, We have studied the prob- 
lem of girls who come to grief through lazy or dissi- 
pated parents and we have discovered that in many 
cases the motive is a craving for luxury. 

Birt. Well, that’s darn hard luck, Mahd— 

Mavp. I’m just at my wits’ end! The butcher 
won’t give us no more credit. I just sold ol the 
bawttles in the house—but they only give me three- 


fifty for em. I wheeled ’em down to Schmidt’s in 
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the old baby-carriage—canya imagine that? (Bull 
7s seen to become thoughtful.) Well, it’s back to 
the Westinghouse for Mahd! I mighta known we 
couldn’t deepend for ever on a girl with a shape like 
Aileen! 

BILL (lowering her voice). Say, listen. Mahd: 
I don’t suppose you wahnt that old baby-carriage 
any more? 

Mavup. Gawd, Bill: don’t scare me like that! 

Bit. Well, listen: you let me have the baby- 
carriage and I’ll give you the two dawllers, 

Mavup. Well, congratulations! I hadn’t heard !— 

BitL. Don’t say a word! I can’t talk to you now! 
The Streetfields here mustn’t hear! 

Mavup. You sure are a good sport, Bill! And 
the best of luck to you and yours! I sure am— 

Birt. All right: now you go along! I’m busy 
in here just now! (S211 turns to the room.) 


Maup (chanting derisively after her). 


Maggie mind the baby! 
Maggie mind the child! 
Wrappum up inuz overcoat— 
The son of a bitch is wild! 
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She disappears and the window shows black again. 

Cousin SERENA. What an unspeakable neighbor- 
hood! 

Juizt. My clothes are all covered with soot! 

Miss STREETFIELD. The garden is a cinder-pile! 

Anna. I find chewing-gum under the chairs, 
Miss Streetfield ! 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Ahk !—ahk!— 

Cousin SERENA. Poor Schuyler! he wants to say 
he hates her because she is so hideously ugly! 

Miss STREETFIELD. They have killed him with 
ugliness! Your presence in the house, Elizabeth, has 
been like a long illness to Schuyler and your accom- 
plice, Simon Delacy, delivered the mortal blow! 

Cousin SERENA. We hate you because you killed 
Schuyler! 

Britt. Well, you don’t need to talk, Mrs. Middle- 
ton: you poisoned my old dog named Ginger! 

Cousin SERENA. His hair was falling out in great 
wheezes ! 

Miss STREETFIELD. They are murderers! They 
murdered Schuyler! 


Jurter. Ay crime! 
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Cousin SERENA. In the Whistler Room! 

Birt. We killed him so that we could live! 

Juyiet. How horrid! 

Cousin SERENA. How ill-bred! 

Simon appears in the window; he is now wearing 
human clothes but has still his hollow-eyed wolfish 
look. 

Simon. Yes: I dealt him the death blow at the 
dance, when he Ritzed me about the match! But who 
are you to persecute us? 

Miss STREETFIELD. We are too proud to say! 

SIMON (advancing into the room). Who are you 
to be proud? Who are you to speak like our masters? 
Your pride is sold out, Capitalists! We have all 
the same masters now! Our masters squat on the 
western hills with their bowels about their bellies: 
where they breathe the very skies are blasted and 
the daylight shrivels in ashes. Who are you that 
stoke their blasts to blame her if she is black? 

Cousin SERENA. How insolent! 

Miss STREETFIELD. How unsound! 

Juxizt. Simon Delacy is not a gentleman! 


Stmon (going over and shaking Mr. Street- 
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field). Come, answer: you coupon-clipper! How 
dare you call her ugly? 

Mr. Streetfield lifts his paralyzed arms and, with 
an effort, succeeds in finding utterance. He speaks 
in a silvery far-away voice, as if from the tranquillity 
of another world, 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Why do you call me a capi- 
talist? Iam notacapitalist! You will perhaps think 
me very eccentric but I never buy stock of any kind. 
I own no stock whatever ! | 

Smmon (balked). Well!—I didn’t get away with 
that very well, did I? 

Britt. Well, I don’t see why you wouldn’t 
wahntum to make a profit onuz money! 

Miss STREETFIELD. And to kill him in cold blood! 

Son. Well, what difference does it make if he’s 
dead? Who said he was ever alive? 

Mr. STREETFIELD (he has propped his arms along 
the arms of his chair and, as he proceeds, his frozen 
hands begin to loosen into gestures). Did you think 
I was never alive? That is false: I had once my 
life !—a lovely serene life, all my own, all my own! 


I wove it of Whistler’s line—of the veils of April 
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skies—of the white silver-shadowed cloth where the 
candle-light of evening falls. If you never perceived 
my life, your eyes were too gross to see! In the 
morning I read the news and I smiled at the Presi- 
dent; all day I relived the days when gentlemen 
served the State. And at evening I walked in the 
garden—among roses or rusty asters—all afloat in 
the sweet confusion that comes on with the dark. 
Ah, to dream of my grandfather’s house with its 
crayons of Alpine pastures—their softened buffs and 
greens like the spaded beds at dusk! And at night 
I would drift asleep, after Saint-Simon or Jane 
Austen, my mind making exquisite shadows of be- 
ings already shadows—or again with some charming 
memory—an odor, a glimpse or a sound—some cool 
little court in Paris borne in by the freshened night 
—in Paris in ’85—the ferns all vivid green, the pave- 
ments shining with wet—we drove in the Bois with 
the Prince—my father’s friend, the Prince! I, too, 
was a sort of prince and I liked to think of that !— 
Did you think I was never alive? My life was more 
lovely than a flower. But it fades like a flower of 


frost at your obdurate breath! 
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Simon (as if to himself). An artist!—a tem- 
perament! He has been betrayed like me! 

Birt. Well, Gee! I don’t think he can be so 
good if he’s killed as easy as that! 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Make no mistake, my child! 
that crystal is beyond price! Those fragile sprays 
have been forged on the anvil of war and pain! 
Many ages of life have made me with an effort as- 
tounding thought: my ease is a holy thing. Adore 
me, then, as a priest !—do not dispute my place: for 
where you come I must die. And without me, your 
world would be too hideous for even you to bear! 

Brit. “Even me!” You think ’m ugly! Well, 
you don’t know what ugliness is! You don’t know 
what it is to be stuck for life in a little lousy street! 
You don’t know what it is to live in a house like the 
Wrath of God hit with a brick! Ugly people! Ugly 
things they do! Ugly everything! And you don’t 
know what it’s like to have to carry it all around for 
keeps !—You’ve got a lotta nice things to remember, 
but what do you think I’ve got? It seems to me you 
have it pretty soft! You’ve only got to see it on the 


outside; but I’ve got it zwside, too! 
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Miss STREETFIELD. So I feared: there can be 
nothing done! Inside and outside, too! 

Simon (who has withdrawn to the left, further 
forward and to the left than Anna). But don’t you 
see that she and I have been betrayed like you? 

Anna, Juliet and Cousin Serena suddenly rise at 
the same time: Miss Streetfield advances a step. The 
light becomes more and more unnatural; their voices 
are inhuman and harsh. 

Juyiret. We'll make you hard! 

Cousin SERENA. We'll make you small! 

Miss STREETFIELD. We'll give you an ash-can 
for a soul! 

Each advances as she speaks. 

Simon (still brooding). But who was it who be- 
trayed us? Was it Carnegie? Or was it Bessemer? 

Birt. Oh, what do you know about souls? I 
haven’t got any soul-aura like Mr. Streetfield: those 
soul-auras get busted like soap-bubbles where I come 
from. We get held right down to the old grindstone 
til there’s nothing left but the hard core. And that’s 
something that you’re not strong enough to break 


and you haven’t got the heat to melt and you'll just 
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have to drop it like an iron pig when it gets too hot 
to hold! 

Simon. Was it Hearst? Was it Henry Ford? 
Was it Wrigley’s Chewing Gum? 

Miss STREETFIELD. And we'll make you ashamed 
of the child! 

Ju.ret. We heard what that creature said! 

Cousin SerenA. Such an annoying little girl! 

Miss STREETFIELD. She came on from Kansas 
City alone! 

Cousin SERENA. She wanted me to read her the 
comic strip! 

Miss STREETFIELD. And, like all people of that 
class, her teeth are in dreadful condition! 

They are pressing close about her like fiends, 
hypnotizing her to destroy her: she gives way before 
them slowly, as 1f rooted by a spell. The room has 
darkened: only the human figures are visible in a 
greenish light. 

MLBIET. Did you hear what they said, Simon? Did 
you hear what they said about our child? We've got 
to go up against them now! 
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Stmon (oblivious). Was it Whitney, who in- 
vented the cotton-gin in 1794? 

Birt. Oh, help me! They’re closing in on me! 
Can’t you fight them like you did at the dance? 
(They draw nearer.) Oh, oh! I can’t breathe! 

Miss STREETFIELD (wth intense ferocity). We 
don’t want to stifle you—we want to strengthen and 
enrich your spirit! 

Stmon. Was it a Nation of Pioneers? Was it 
giving everybody the vote? 

Bix (still breathlessly falling back, inch by inch). 
But this is all a dream! 

Miss STREETFIELD. What does it matter? You 
can’t wake! 

Stmon. I’ve often said to myself, This is only a 
dream !—but it usually isn’t true!—That’s a very 
clever remark. 

Britt. Oh, Simon: please help me! 

Miss STREETFIELD. We'll make you a college 
girl! 

Birt (who has entrenched herself, gasping, be- 
hind the table and now faces them from across it). 


‘I won’t be a college girl! And I won’t be a wait- 
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ress! (She tears off her waitress’s apron and flings 
it down across the table.) Stop there! You'll stop 
now! You can’t go up against me! I’m stronger 
than you!—Don’t try to frighten me! I know what 
you all are! (With a terrific effort, she forces her- 
self to meet and measure herself against each one, 
reducing them to their proper statures.) Cousin 
Serena’s just a catty old dame!—Juliet’s just a virgin 
who doesn’t know anything!—and, Mr. Streetfield, 
you’re a kind of a fake just like Father is!—and I 
guess you got a bum deal in love, Miss Streetfield, 
just like I did!— 

The Streetfelds are seen to fall back a moment; 
then the room suddenly becomes dark, save for a blue 
shaft of light from the window, which now frames a 
blue nocturnal sea. Bill is standing in this light; 
the Streetfields have disappeared. 

Srmon’s Voice. Was it Jefferson? Was it 
Rousseau ? 

Birt. Oh, I thot I was speaking to people! I 
thot there were people here! 

Stmon’s Votce. Betrayed! We have been be- 
trayed! 

BILL (gazing about and goimg to the window). 
Oh, they’re gone! they’re gone! We’re free! 
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Act III . 


A room beside the sea, of which only an angle ts 
presented: there is a doorway, without a door, m the 
wall on the left-hand side. Blue ocean in bright 
sun; an interminable urgent murmur. The walls of 
the room are yellow. On the left, there is a wicker 
couch with a blue cushion and, to the right of this, a 
wicker table, with an empty plate on it. Simon,ina 
gray suit of knickerbockers with pale blue plaid stock- 
ings, sits on the couch playing with alittle girl. He 
looks fresh and handsome now: the wolf has disap- 
peared. The little girl is black-eyed like Bill. Bill 
herself immediately enters, wearing light summer 
yellow: she is in a high serene state of joy. 

Bir. They’re gone! I drove them away! (He 
enfolds her in a long embrace, ecstatic and solemn.) 
They couldn’t go up against me! (She kisses the 
child.) Hello, Peggy: have you been a good little 
girl or have you just been a little pest? 


Tue LITTLE Girt. Been a good little girl, 
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Stmon. She’s been a little pig, that’s what she’s 
been ! 

Bixu (looking at the plate on the table). Did she 
eat up all the jelly sandwiches? 

Simon. I’m sorry: I wasn’t looking. 

Biri (embracing her). Oh, cute! She ate up all 
the jelly sandwiches! 

Tue LitTLe Girt. Wanta go out on the beach! 

BILL (sitting down on the couch and taking the 
little girl on her lap). All right! we'll go out on 
the beach—we’ll go out and play in the sand. 

Tue LitrLe Girt. Wanta see the little sand- 
pip-ers ! 

Biri. Shall we see those cute little sand-pipers 
beating it along on their little stiff pins?—and all 
those cunning little sand-fleas with their great big 
blue eyes? (Augging her) She thinks that’s pretty 
nice to go out beside the ocean! 

Tue LittLe Girt. Wanta go now! 

A Nurse appears at the door, white-capped and 
white-aproned—an elderly Irish woman of ideal ami- 


ability and competence. 
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Birt. Maggie’ll take you out now and I'll be 
along pretty soon. 

The little girl makes for the door. 

Simon. Good-bye, Peggy. 

Birt. Say good-bye to Father, Peggy! 

THe LITTLE GIRL (on the wing). Good-bye, 
Father! 

Britt. You must make her be polite, Maggie. 

Tue Nurse. Yes, ma’am: and I make her say 
things right. 

Birt. You must teach her not to pick up her 
cards till they’ve all been dealt out. 

THE Nurse. Yes, ma’am: she knows that. 

Birt. And don’t let her hog the seats on the 
train. 

THE Nurse. No, ma’am: she never does. 

Britt. But I don’t see why she shouldn’t see the 
funny-papers. (to Simon) Don’t you think it’s all 
right for her to see the funny-papers? 

Srmon. Sure: I think it’s all right! 

THE Nurse. Very well, ma’am. 

Britt (to the little girl). All right: run along 


now. 
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The little girl goes out with the nurse. 

Birt. We're free now! We're free! We don’t 
have to think about anything! 

Simon (embracing her). We're here together at 
last! 

They sit down on the couch. 

Birt. We can just stay on for ever! the Street- 
fields have all disappeared ! 

Simon. We'll have dinner right in here and 
watch the sun go down on the ocean. 

Britt. Isn’t the old bath-house swell to-day! 

Simon. I’ve ordered a nice sirloin steak, with 
French fried potatoes. 

Britt. Oh, boy!—and some slick corn-fritters ? 

Simon. Yes—and banana and nut salad—And _ 
I’ve ordered champagne and some cocktails mixed at 
Sherry’s before the war. 

Birt. I thot there was Prohibition. 

Simon. Why, no, there’s not: you can get any- 
thing now—didn’t you realize that? 

Birt. No, I didn’t: I can hardly believe it! 
Oh, Simon! it’s all just wonderful! 


Simon. See how big the ocean is! 
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Bit. Say, it makes you feel entirely different to 
see so much open space as that !—makes you feel like 
you had some dignity! 

Simon. And the color is pure joy—the bright 
blue sea sizzling white on the bright yellow sand! 

Birt. Gee, I never saw it so bright!—bright 
yellow and bright blue! 

Simon. And white gulls diving in the air. 

Brrr. What’s that land over beyond? 

Simon. That’s Europe. I’m going there soon. 

Birt. But you’re going to take me, too? 

Simon. Yes, of course: we’re going together. 

Birt. And you'll buy me a lotta nice things? 

Smmon. All kinds of beautiful things—seven 
dozen sheer silk stockings. 

Birt. And a slinky chinchilla cloak! 

Simon. And a snappy maroon-colored roadster 
that you can drive yourself.—(She makes the gesture 
of turning a wheel with a broad smile of delight.) 
And a red ostrich-feather fan. 

Birt. And a German police-dog named Ginger! 

Srmon. And a big box of chocolates with differ- 


ent kinds of booze inside. 
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Birt. Oh, Simon! you’re so wonderful! 

Smon. We'll go to Paris first of all. 

Bit. I guess I’ll have to get a lotta trick dresses 
to compete with those Paris dames. 

Stmon. Oh, you'll knock ’em all cold!—When 
the Head Waiter shows us to our table, you’ll hear 
all the people saying, “There goes the smart Mrs. 
Delacy !” 

Birt. All the Pittsburgh millionaires go to Paris. 
I guess I might see some there. 

Stmon. You won’t go out with anybody but me! 

Brrr. You didn’t think I’d let you take me over 
and then go out with other men? 

Srmon. Well, you never can tell, you know, with 
a fearless living force like you! 

BILL (putting her arms around him). Y wouldn’t 
double-cross you, dear! 

Stmon. Then, from Paris we'll go to Germany. 
That’s the place where they have the beer: oh, boy! 
And when they blow the foam off the top, they sing 
German drinking-songs. It’s the most wonderful 
thing you ever heard! And they have big ro- 


mantic mountains with ancient ruined castles on them. 
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Birt. And I'll go zipping along the mountains 
in my little maroon-colored roadster and all 
the Germans will say, “Some pep! There goes the 
American girl!” 

Simon. And, after that, we'll go to Italy. 

Birt. That’s where they make a lotta love! 

Simon. Yes: Italy’s the country for love. That’s 
all they do there—just make love. The days are 
humming with passion and the nights are heavy 
with love. Every night you can hear them serenad- 
ing their girls in gondolas out on the water. We'll 
be able to hear them singing from the room where 
we’re making love! 

The day begins to fade. 

Birt. Ina big magnificent bed we'll be! 

Simon. Ina palace full of golden mirrors! 

Birt. And you'll buy me a red Italian shawl! 

Simon. You'll be a knock-out in a golden mirror, 
walking down a grand big staircase in a red Italian 
shawl! 

Brrr. We'll have breakfast every morning in bed! 

Simon. You must tell me everything then! 


Birt. You must tell me things, too. 
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Srmon. All about your loneliness— 

Bri. How did you know that I was lonely? 

Simon. Oh, I knew it because I loved you. I’ve 
known what it was to be lonely. I’ve known what 
it was to lie awake, violent with desire—ready to 
burst the world!—and then see the walls of the day 
close around me like a jail. I’ve known what it was 
to see spring come in like an enemy and make me 
afraid to hear the boats on the river or smell the trees 
in the park! 

Britt. I used to lie awake and listen to the trains 
in Pittsburgh and wish I was a million miles away— 
but they just went on screeching and screeching and 
it seemed like I never went. 

Stmon. Well, we'll never miss each other now. 
We can never be lonely again. Do you remember 
how we used to dread the darkness because it loosed 
all the frights of the mind and how the light would 
jar us back to pain? Well, neither darkness nor light 
can ever shock us any more—they move over us like 
clouds. We can lie on together for ever and no one 
will ever break in.—Look: the twilight’s drifting in 
like a shadow. 
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Britt. The gulls have all gone home. 

Stmon. The sea’s all lilac out there with a path 
of silver-leaf. 

Britt. The sun looks like silver, doesn’t it? 

Simon. Say, wouldn’t it be great to go in swim- 
ming in that lilac-colored sea! 

Birt. Allright! Let’s go in! 

S!mon. You'll look like silver in the water! 

Bitt.. Can we go in just bare-naked like that? 

Srmon. Sure: the whole beach belongs to me! 

Birt. Oh, Simon! you’re the only person I’ve ever 
reelly loved! (She embraces him.) 

Srmon. Listen, Bill: what do you say we start 
out and swim right over to Paris! We could make 
it just in time for dinner at some smart hotel on the 
shore! 

Distant music comes floating in—the Blue Danube 
Blues. He begins untying his te. 

Brit. But we won’t have anything on! 

Smon. Oh, they don’t mind that over there! 
You know what Paris is! 

Birt. All right!—I think it would be slick! 
(She begins taking off her shoes and stockings.) 
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Simon. We'll strike right out in the sunset with 
the whole ocean to ourselves !— 

Bitu. I bet that stuff is cool and nice! 

Simon. Wait till you see the Paris board-walk 
with all the fountains playing! 

Britt. How will we know where to hit Paris? 

Simon. Just follow the silver-leaf trail! 

The darkness hides them. 

When the light goes on again, we see the Street- 
fields’ sitting-room. It is morning: the dream has 
faded; the horizons of day are fixed. The window- 
blinds are open. Simon’s voice is heard outside. 

Stmon’s Voice, Oh, Bill!—Hey, Bill!—(He 
comes in through the right-hand window. He is 
wearing the clothes which Bill saw in the dream but 
looks pale and has circles about his eyes.) Oh, 
Bill !— 

Bill appears from the hall, in the yellow dress she 
dreamt about. 

Birt. Oh, I didn’t expect you so early! 

Stmon. Say, Bill: honestly, I’m afraid I can’t 
make it this afternoon. 


BILL (muting the percussion). You can’t! 
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Simon. No: I’m just a wreck: I’m going back 
to town. If I did stay, I wouldn’t be any good. 

Birt; Oh! .. . Are you sick? 

Smmon (sinking to the sofa). mcompletely shot. 
Last night was the finishing touch. 

Birt. Oh—were you—out last night? 

Simon. I went to the most nauseating party I 
think I’ve ever known! 

Bir. I thot you were going home—I thot you 
were going to get some sleep. 

Simon. Oh, Gosh! I was so depressed last night 
that I would just have gone crazy alone. And I 
drove over to Floral Gardens, to see a man I knew 
over there. 

Birt. Oh,—you did? ... 

Simon. A gentleman bootlegger: his name is 
Max Fleischman. He lives like a millionaire. Gosh, 
I haven’t seen so much to drink since before the 
war. I’ve mever seen so much to drink! Chartreuse 
—absinthe—everything! Madge Fox, the movie ac- 
tress, was there—she’s a mess: she’s got pink hair— 
and the man who writes the wise-cracks for the 


Merry-Go-Round Revue. I got in dutch, of course! 
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BIEW. eX OUGCIC fee <0 

Smmon. Well, Fleischman was making a damn ass 
of himself bragging about how much his tapestries 
cost and how much his bath-room cost and how he 
never wore a shirt twice—and he had a revolver 
studded with diamonds that he insisted on showing 
everybody. And he finally got on my nerves—I was 
a little bit stewed—and I told him I wasn’t im- 
pressed by his ermine-lined revolver: I told him 
he was nothing but a bootlegger, no matter how much 
money he made. Of course that made him sore as 
hell and he ordered me out of the house. I told him 
I never would have come into his damn house if it 
hadn’t been to be polite and that it was torture to 
stay in a place where everything was in such terrible 
taste. So I walked out with a magnificent gesture. 
But, as I was going across the lawn, I fell into the 
sunken Italian garden and passed out cold. 

Birt. Oh, did you hurt yourself? 

Stmon. No: but I must have lain there for a 
couple of hours because when I came to it was day- 
light. 

Bit. You might have died! 
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Stmon. I feel as if I had. I feel like a ghost! 

Birt. Wasn’t there anybody with you? 

Srtmon. No: I went alone. 

Birt. I thot I saw somebody out here in the car. 

Srmon. Oh, that’s just Katherine March. I picked 
her up on the way: she was going in my direction. 

Bir. Oh! ... Do you like Katherine March? 

Smmon. Yes, I really like her a lot. She sort of 
awed me when I first met her but she’s really a lot of 
fun. She’s got the most wonderful amiable smile! 
And this morning when I offered her some gum she 
took it and chewed it perfectly naturally: I suppose 
that, when you're really at the top, you don’t have 
to care about anybody’s opinion: you can just do any- 
thing.— 

Brix. I didn’t think you’d fall for a great big 
dumb-bell like Katherine March! 

Simon. She’s not a dumb-bell at all! She’s really 
like some sort of divinity—some divinity that’s half 
‘animal. She’s so natural and free—and yet so dig- 
nified at the same time. She doesn’t give a damn 
about anybody! She just rides around with her dogs 


—absolutely independent! 
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Birt. That’s all she can do—ride around! 

Stmon. Well, it must be a wonderful life down 
here—don’t you think so, in a way? It must be great 
to own a lot of land! I suppose that’s really the 
only kind of freedom that nobody can interfere with ! 

Birt. You can’t tell me you just met her by acci- 
dent! You’re taking her out for a drive! Well, 
you better go back and take her: she won’t wahnt to 
be kept waiting! 

Stmon. I know: I’m going right away—but as 
soon as I sit down anywhere, I feel as if I could never 
get up—my limbs dissolve in languor!—It’s funny 
how faint things seem after you’ve been drinking 
for a couple of days! You feel as if you were faint 
yourself. You know, I feel just like a gas-balloon 
floating gently through the world—occasionally 
bumping against something. The whole room 
seems dim, dim—you (to Bill) seem dim. You 
know, it’s all I can do at this moment to believe in 
your reality! 

“Birt (abruptly). Listen, Simon: I’m going 
away myself! 

Stmon. Oh, I wouldn’t do that if I were you. 
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Bix. I’ve got to. 

Stmon. Why? 

Bitt. I’m going to have a child! 

Simon. What?—Why, Good God!—Am I re- 
sponsible? 

Birt. Who did you think was responsible? 

SIMON (getting up from the sofa). But you never 
said anything about it! I had no idea!— 

Bitt. I wahnted to wait till I was sure. 

Stmon. Are you absolutely sure now? 

Birt. Yes: as far as you can be. 

Simon. Well, that’s the final blow! 

Birt. I’m sawrry: I’ve done everything I could. 

Stmon. Well, I suppose there’s only one thing to 
do now! 

Bitt. I suppose so. 

Stmon. I don’t want to seem cold-blooded about 
it but we might as well face the situation. It can’t 
be done, can it? I haven’t got any money—or at 
least not enough—and neither of us wants to get 
married. 

Bur. Well—I’m leaving right away. I’m going 
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back and stay with Father: I askedum about it when 
he was here. 

Simon. No, no: you mustn’t do that! You must 
come up to New York with me! You can go and 
stay at a hotel._— 

Birt. No: I’m going back to Father! 

Stmon. Now, don’t be so bitter about it!—I can 
have it fixed up perfectly easily. You drive right up 
to New York with me to-day— 

Birt. I wouldn’t have you miss your drive with 
Katherine March. 

Simon. Now, please don’t take that attitude! It 
hasn’t been anybody’s fault. And now that it’s done, 
we'll have to act: we certainly don’t want any chil- 
dren! You've got to go to college and I’ve got to be | 
a writer and that means that I’ve got to be free and 
not have to support a family—and you can’t be hav- 
ing babies at Vassar! 

Birt. Well, that’s that! Now you must go! 

Simon. Ill have to take Katherine home: but I’ll 
be back here right away! And you must get ready to 
leave. You must make some excuse to the Street- 
fields. You could be back here in a few days! 
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Britt. I'll never come back here! 

Stmon. Why not? Don’t you want to go to col- 
lege? 

Birt. I wouldn’t have time to prepare. And, be- 
sides, I don’t like it here: I can’t be myself |_Now, 
go on! 

Simon. I'll be back right away! 

Brir. I'll be gone before you come. 

Simon. Now, please don’t behave like that! Don’t 
make it worse than it is! 

Bitt. That’s just it: I don’t wahnt to get you in 
a jam: it wasn’t your fault! 

Stmon. Promise me you won’t go till I come back! 

Brix. I’m going right away, I tell you! I can 
go through with it by myself. 

Stmon. Oh, don’t be so damn _ unreasonable! 
You’re just asking for agony! 

Birt. Well, you go on about your business now: 
don’t worry: I'll be all right! 

Simon. You must promise— 

Birt (pushing him out through the window). 
Look out—here comes Miss Streetfield! 


Miss Streetfield comes in from the hall. 
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BILL (beginning immediately). Miss Streetfield: 
I’m awfully sawrry, but I’m afraid I can’t stay here 
any longer! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Why, Elizabeth—what’s the 
matter ? 

Birt. I can’t explain! I'll just have to go.— 
I’m awf’ly sawrry to give it up. I feel terrible to 
act this way after all the trouble you’ve taken for 
me. But perhaps I can study by myself and take 
the examinations in June.— 

Miss STREETFIELD. Now you mustn’t talk like 
that, my dear. You know, I didn’t mean to scold 
you last night. Of course, I don’t want to criticize 
your friends or to interfere with you in any 
way. I want you to do whatever you think right. I 
only want to help you as best I can—Now you must 
tell me what’s the matter. (She makes her sit down 
beside her on the sofa.) 

Birt. I’m sawrry: I can’t explain: I'll just 
have to go. 

Miss STREETFIELD (taking her hand). 1 wish 
you could feel that I am really your friend and that 
you can talk to me quite freely. I know that some 
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things are hard to talk about and that you are the 
sort of girl who doesn’t like to talk about herself. 
I was just like that, too: I would never tell anyone 
anything. And I went through some very bitter mo- 
ments that a word from some wiser person—someone 
who had the strength of religious certainty and yet 
sympathized with young people’s problems—might 
have made so much easier! Now you have no mother, 
my dear; and I wish you could be willing to look to me 
for the kind of help and understanding that a girl 
may expect from her mother.—I have no children. 

Britt. I know: you’ve just been wonderful to me 
and I just feel terrible about it, but— 

Miss STREETFIELD. I’m afraid that I’ve fright- 
ened you off by lecturing you too severely: you must 
think me very censorious. But, believe me, I realize 
very keenly how cruel life can seem—how perplexing 
—how heartbreaking sometimes—we may feel its 
dilemmas are! (W2zth intense earnestness and feel- 
ing.) 1 know that one may sometimes reach a point 
where it seems as if one’s very life would stop if one 
were not able to have something that one wanted very 


much—a point where one is almost ready—not only 
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to abandon all one’s habits and plans—but even 
to desert one’s most solemn duties and to break one’s 
most sacred obligations! But those are the moments 
when we are tested. You know what Robert Brown- 
ing says— 
“When the fight begins within him 
A man’s worth something.” 

And that’s true of a woman, too.. When we’ve 
withstood the ordeal of our own passions—of the most 
violent impulses of our own hearts—then for the first 
time we find our real strength—such a strength as 
nothing else can give us! 

Birt. I know: but I’m not having any struggle: 
I’m just doing the only thing I can! 

Mr. Streetfeld and Cousin Serena come in from 
the hall: Mr. Streetfeld has the morning Times. 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Good morning. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Good morning.—Good morn- 
ing, Cousin Serena. 

Cousin SERENA. Good morning, Clara. 

Miss STREETFIELD. I hope you feel rested this 
morning. 
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Cousin SERENA, Yes: on the whole, I feel better 
now. 

She goes immediately to her chair; Mr. Streetheld 
sits down on the sofa and begins to read the paper. 

Miss STREETFIELD. I know that you didn’t sleep 
well, Elizabeth, because I heard you crying out in 
the night. That’s probably one thing that’s wrong 
with you: you haven’t had enough sleep.—Now why 
don’t you go right back to your room and lie down 
and sleep all day? I'll telephone the tutor you’re 
not coming.—You know the fatigue toxins in the 
blood set up a condition of nervous excitement which 
makes it impossible to rest. Now why don’t you go 
in and lie down and I’ll have Anna bring you a 
bromide. 

Mr. STREETFIELD. I see that Mr. Edison says 
we shall soon be able to do without sleep altogether. 
Perhaps Elizabeth is a pioneer. 

Brrr. All right: I’d reelly rather not come to 
breakfast. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Yes: go in and go to bed 
right away. And don’t worry about anything till 


you’ve had a good rest! 
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Birt. Allright. (She goes out through the hall.) 

Miss STREETFIELD (to the others). Well, shall 
we go in? 

Mr. STREETFIELD. A lovely, lovely morning! 

They go into the dining-room. Simon reappears 
through the window and looks about for Bill, who 
comes back with her hat and coat on and carrying a 
suitcase. 

Srmon. It all came to me just now as I was driv- 
ing !—what you said about not being yourself! We 
can neither of us be ourselves down here!—and we 
must both go! 

Britt. I told you I was going alone! 

Stmon. No, you’re not: we’re going together! 
You and I must stand together! 

Birt. What does that mean? You wahnt us to 
live together, huh? 

Simon. Why not? We'll find some absolutely 
cheap place—some place that costs us practically 
nothing! An attic in the Woolworth Building or a 
house-boat on the Hudson or something sensational 
like that !—We’ll be the talk of the town! 


Bit. I don’t see how we could live on a boat! 
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Stmon. Why not? It can be done! What is 
there to prevent us? You mustn’t think that things 
that sound fantastic are necessarily impossible. 
If people don’t do fantastic things, it’s not because 
they’re impossible, but because most of the people 
in the world haven’t the imaginations to conceive 
them! 

Birt. You didn’t conceive this—you’re being 
forced into it! 

Simon. But I freely accept it now!—Think of 
the marvellous possibilities of a house-boat! Think 
_ of the wonderful summer evenings floating down the 
Palisades!—We could have a phonograph on board 
—(making it into literature at once) we could sere- 
nade the sleeping lawns!—ring song from the lonely 
rock !— 

BiLt. Aw, you’re just trying to show me a good 
time because you got me into trouble! 

Stmon. Well, I must say I don’t think you’re 
very responsive: you must learn to see life in terms 
of dreams. That’s the only way you can conquer it! 

Birt. Well, I did have a dream like that last 


night and I wish it had been actually true but, now 
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I’m awake again, everything seems pretty sour.— 
Say, we better go outside: the Streetfields’ll be back 
in a minute! 

Simon. I don’t care! Let them come! They 
could only throw me out again and I’m getting used 
to that. If they didn’t feel that I was really for- 
midable, they wouldn’t take the trouble to do it!— 
You and I are the bums, Bill!—we’re the people who 
always put out! But we should worry about that: 
the future belongs to us! 

Brit. Gee, I thot I told them all where to get off 
—when I was dreaming last night, I mean. I thot 
you and I had killed Mr. Streetfield. But this morn- 
ing everybody’s alive—and they’ve got their own 
ideas ! 

Stmon. You and I have the same ideas! I’ve told 
the whole of America where to get off! And you’ve 
never been buncoed by it! You have rejected both the 
drudgery of the slaves and the salvation of the mas- 
ters! You and I stand apart from this race! We 
must found a race of our own! 

Bitt. You wahnt to have the child, after all? Is 
that the idea? 
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Stmon. Why not? Somebody has to have them! 
And think of the advantage to the child of having 
me for a father! (with a gesture) Farewell: house 
of starvation and decay! We leave you for a house 
of our own! 

Birt. Aw, I think you’re stuck on it here! 

Simon (&issing her). Vm stuck on you! 

Birt. Look out: here come the Streetfields! 

She snatches up her suit-case, which he takes from 
her, and they hurry out through the window on the 
left. The Streetfelds come back from the dining- 
room. 

Miss STREETFIELD. I must go in and see how 
Elizabeth is! (She crosses to the hall door and goes 
out.) 

Mr. STREETFIELD (sitting down on the sofa again 
and taking up the paper). Well, the revolution 
seems to have been postponed for another year at 
least. 

Cousin SERENA (about to sit down in her accus- 
tomed place). Revolution? What do you mean? 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Yesterday was the first of 


May—May Day, you know—a great occasion for the 
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agitators. All sorts of outrages were predicted. But 
the Government—such as it is—still seems to be 
intact! There was a little rioting at a meeting or 
two but, in spite of all the dire prophecies, there 
doesn’t seem to have been even an attempt to assassi- 
nate anybody. 

Cousin SERENA (beginning to crochet). I cer- 
tainly saw no disturbance. 

Mr. STREETFIELD. I think that the importance of 
the radical demonstration has been greatly over- 
estimated. 

Miss Streetfield comes back, perturbed. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Elizabeth isn’t in her room: 
I wonder where she can have gone! 

Mr. STREETFIELD. I heard a motor driving off 
just now. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Good Heavens! You don’t 
suppose she can have gone out with young Delacy! 


Mr. STREETFIELD. She seems to have an incur- 


able weakness for him! 

Miss STREETFIELD. I must ask Anna! (She hur- 
vies out through the dining-room.) 

Mr. STREETFIELD. I really do think that table 
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must go back. It’s not sufficiently useful out here 
to make it worth while spoiling the room. I worked 
everything out so carefully for the Whistlers fifteen 
years ago. (To Miss Streetfeld, as she returns) 1 
really think you must let us put the table back, Clara. 
It’s really not a success. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Very well: do as you please! 
—Anna says that Simon Delacy was here and Eliza- 
beth has evidently gone out with him. 

Anna (appearing from the hall). Miss McGee’s 
suit-case is gone, Miss Streetfield. 

Miss STREETFIELD. Then she’s gone! She’s gone 
for good! 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Anna, won’t you come in here 
when you can and help us move the furniture? 

Anna. Yes, sir: I come in yust a minute. (She 
goes into the dining-room.) 

Mr. STREETFIELD (as he finally perceives his sis- 
ter’s agitation). Why, Clara, if you feel so strongly 
about it, I’ll leave it where it is for the present! 

Miss STREETFIELD. Oh, it’s not the table! It’s 
Elizabeth! Something dreadful will happen to her! 
That Delacy boy is such a blackguard! 
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Mr. STREETFIELD. Oh, I shouldn’t worry about 
her! She’s a pretty sharp little customer: she knows 
how to take care of herself, I guess! 

Miss STREETFIELD. And I wanted so much to 
help her! But I never seemed to be able to touch 
her! I don’t think she ever really liked me!—But 
how could she behave like that? I really don’t 
know what to think.—She must surely have left some 
sort of note! (She hurries out through the hall.) 

MR. STREETFIELD. Dear me! Clara’s quite up- 
set! I’m afraid she’s going to have one of her ner- 
vous crises! I haven’t seen her stew so much about 
anything since her unfortunate entétement for Rod- 
ney Drake! 

Cousin Serena. Did I tell you I saw his wife © 
at the wedding? I thought she looked very worn— 
she used to be such a pretty girl! Rodney has 
arthritis, you know. He suffers dreadfully! 

Anna returns from the dining-room. 

Mr. STREETFIELD. Oh, yes, Anna—would you 
mind helping me a moment? We’re moving the table 
back. (They let down the leaves and carry it to its 
place against the wall.) Thank you, Anna! (He 
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adjusts tt carefully, then contemplates it with satis- 
faction; Anna goes out; he comes forward and gazes 
about the room; the clock begins to strike nine; he 
walks up to the painting above the mantel.) How 
adorable she looks in the morning light—our little 
cockney lass! 

Cousin SERENA (looking up). Yes: what is she 
called? I forget. 

Mr. STREETFIELD (with tenderness). Little Liza 


of Lyme Regis! 
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